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PROSPECTUS TO VOL. Il. 


Tue Connecticur Common Scoot Journat will 
continue to be published under the direction of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, and the editorial 
charge of the Secretary of the Board. 

It will be employed, in connection with the public prints, 
as an organ of communication between the Board and 
their Secretary, and the public. It will contain the 
Laws of the State in reference to Common Schools.—It 
will assist School Committees and School Visiters in the 
discharge of their duties.—It will help to form, encourage, 
and bebo. forward good Teachers.—It will furnish some 
matter adapted to the capacity of the children in our 
Schools, and to their instruction and rational entertain- 
ment.—It will be one means of ascertaining the real 
deficiencies that may exist in the schools, and of suggest- 
ing the suitable remedies.—It will aim to give informa- 
tion of what is doing in other States, and in other coun- 
tries, with regard to Popular Education.—It will en- 
deavor to excite and keep alive a spirit of efficient and 
prudent action on the subject, and introduce upon its 
pages from time to time such other topics as will subserve 
the promotion of this important end. 

All communications intended for the Journal, may be 
addressed to Henry Barnarp, 2d., Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, Hartford— 
post paid. 

TERMS. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal will be issued eve 
month, making at least twelve numbers in the year, including title 
page and index. Each No. will contain 16 quarto pages, und the 
twelve numbers will make a volume of 192 pages, which will be equal 
to 500 octavo pages. 

The price is one dollar 
will be forwarded toa siegla’s 

Packages of 10 copies for $7 00 
20 - 12 00 


" 50 25 00 
All subscriptions must commence with the first number, and be 
id in advance. 


All orders for the Journal may be addressed, post paid, to Case, 
Tirrany & Co., printers. 


ear for a single copy; but packages 
dress on the following terms: 


“ 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


After much hesitation, the Secretary of the Board has undertaken the 
labor and responsibility of conducting the Journal for another year, as 
well as of discharging the other duties imposed by law and the Board 
upon this office. Hedeems this periodical, humble as it is in its pre- 
tensions, too important an auxiliary in the work of “increasing the 
interest and promoting the usefulness of common schools,” to be aban- 
doned until the experience of another year shall demonstrate that the 
enterprize to which it is exclusively devoted, is the only one which 
cannot enlist a sufficiently generous and general co-operation to sus 
tain it. The terms for this year are advanced. The reason is, that 
it cannot be sustained at the former price. It remains to be seen, 
whether out of the three or fowr thousand teachers engaged in the pub- 
lic and private schools of the State—the seven or eight thousand officers 
employed in the administration of the common school system—the 
parents of the eighty-five thousand children, a large majority of whom 
are dependent on the common schools for all the early instruction they 
wll receive—and the “ noble army” of philanthropists and christians 
who contribute willingly, from year to year, many hundred thousand 
dollars, and what is far better, thei#epersonal co-operation, to carry for- 
ward other good causes—in fine, whether out of all the professed 


friends of education, patriotism, benevolence and religion, with which 
the State abounds, a sufficient number will subscribe for the Journal 
to defray the expenses of publication, and extend its circulation into 
every school district. 

As this is the only oceasion on which this subject will be referred 
to, the individual entrusted with the management of the Journal would 
respectfully remind those who have kindly pledged their assistance in 
extending its circulation, that now is the timeto do so. Let those who 
have professed themselves ready to share the risk of such an enterprize, 
assume it now. Let those who are willing to place the Journal in the 
hands of those who are not prepared, or do not feel able to pay for it at 
this time, forward their orders now. Let such teachers, and others 
who are willing to communicate the results of their experience or 
reflections in any department of popular education, commence 
their labors now. The experience of the past proves that the real 
friends of this cause will act promptly. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 1839. 


His Excellency Witt1am W. Exisworrn. 
Seta P. Beers, Commissioner of School Fund. 
Henry Barnarp, 24d, for the County of Hartford. 


Denison Otmstep, “ “ New Haven. 
Anprew T. Juvson, “ : Windham. 
Samvue. Cuvrcn, med * Litchfield. 
Samvuet D. Husparp, “ “ Middlesex. 
Lorain P. Waxpo, “ at Tolland. 
Tuomas 8. Perkins, “ “ New London 
Davin H. Snort, re i! Fairfield. 


The Board met at Hartford on the 13th of June, and 
appointed Henry Barnarp, 2d, Secretary. 
Committees were appointed to consider, and report to 
an adjourned meeting, on the several resolutions referred 
to the Board by the Gide Assembly. 
The subject of common school libraries was consider- 
ed, and a committee raised to report on the best plan to 
facilitate the execution of the law authorizing their 
establishment. 
The Secretary was directed to pursue in the main the 
same measures which were adopted last year,—* to as- 
certain the condition, increase the interest, and promote 
the usefulness of common schools.” 
He proposes to visit every section of the State, and 
as far as possible the several school societies. 
A State Convention of the friends of school improve- 
ment will be held in the fall at Hartford, at which sev- 
eral gentlemen from other States have engaged to be 
present. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 1839 
RESPECTING EDUCATION. 


The interest manifested by almost every member of the last General 
Assembly, in regard to the efforts now making to improve our system 
of education, especially of common schools, was truly ¢ ing. 
We will here make a brief record and review of all that was done 
proposed to be done. 

The subject was thus introduced by Governor Ellsworth, in his an- 
nual communication to the Legi : 
“ Soon after the rising of the Assembly,the Boafd of Commissioners 
for Common Schools measures to carry into execution the 
designs of the Assembly. The law which creates the Board defines 





the various and important subjects of inquiry, to all of which the 
Board have given theis attention, chiefly through Heary Barnard, Esq. 
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their Seasstenr Mr. Barnard has assiduously devoted himself 
to the daties of his office, visiting different parts of the State, spreading 
information before parents and teachers, organizing Conventions, in- 
stituting inquiries into the condition of common schools, and the prac- 
ticability of their improvement, The result of his labors are embodied 
in a report which will be presented by the Commissioners. It is a 
work of much observation, critical examination and reflection, well 
worthy of your attention, ‘When the real state of our schools is made | 
known, and the facts developed, carefully considered, no man will 

uestion the expediency of the measures adopted by the last Assembly. 
The Secretary, who receives three dollars a day and his expenses 
while in the service of the Board, is the only person connected with 
this business who is compensated for his labor, and that compensation 
cannot exceed twelve hundred dollars. Who that wishes the rising 
generation to be blessed with knowledge, and especially those indi- | 
gent children who have no other advantages besides common schools, | 
will look on this generous and Christian effort, with jealous feclings ? | 
We have in Connecticut long enjoyed a system of general education, | 
the work of experience and time, which should not be altered in a} 
Pe of experiment or rashness. Nor do ! —— any thing of 
the kind from those who are most zealous in the cause of education. 
It is certain that our schools can be essentially improved, and that 
something should be ehomptet worthy of the subject. 

“T would suggest to the Legislature the propriety of rendering some 
aid to the Wesleyan University at Middletown. This young insti- 
tution has not shared in the bounty of the State. Considering the 
arduous efforts it has been making to take its place among our colle- 
ges; the extent to which it is promoting sound learning and religion, 
and the affection with which it is cherished by a large body of chris- 
tians, are we not called upon to countenance and succour it with im- 
pattial liberality? Such donations are not, as is sometimes claimed, 
the taking of money from one class to bestow exclusively upon an- 
other. Every man is ‘taxed, to some extent, for common schools, 
though he may have no oni? to be benefitted by them. Why then 
may not the publtc occasionally aid in fostering higher institutions, 
which are open to all, and in which indigent youth are often distin- 
guished for learning and moral excellence? In a country like ours, 
of such free institutions, where industry and integrity are a passport 
not only to wealth and influence, but to places of trust and distinction ; 
where intelligence and religious principle are essential to the safety of 
general suffrage, we are all of us interested, and deeply interested, in 
whatever promotes knowledge and virtue. Onthem our institutions 
are based, with them they will rise, with them fall. In their light, and 
under their sanctions, our laws are made and administered. It is their 
spirit which breathes through all the relations of society, and spreads 
a charm over the domestic circle, The temple of religion—the forum 
of justice—the hall of legislation, unite their testimony in favor of the 
deep influence of knowledge and virtue. These are alike our birth- 
right and our bulwark—these our glory.” 


REPORT OF ‘THE COMMISSIONER OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 
The condition of the School Fund, under the judicious management 
of the Commissioner, is most flourishing. The capital of the Fund 
now amounts to $2,028,531 20, and is invested as follows: 


1. In bonds, contracts and mortgages, $1,641,943 33 
2, Bank Stock, 216,700 00 
3. Cultivated lands and buildings, 110,611 60 
4. Wild lands, 52,043 44 
5. Stock on farms in Massachusetts, 570 00 
6. Principal in cash in Treasury, 6,662 83 


The income of the Fund admits of the annual distribution of at least 
$1.25 to each child, or about $105,000 00 to the whole of the schools 
of the State. The dividends will ultimately reach the sum of $120,- 
000 annually. The policy of the Commissioner has been to make 
such a dividend as can be permanently sustained, and to retain at con- 
trol a moderate surplus well secured, to provide against embarrass- 
ing periods in making collections. 

The following table shows the progressive increase of thedividends 


The applications to the Legislature in 1838 for school dividends by 


districts which had omitted to make returns as required by law, show- 


ed that the whole number of children in 1837 was in fact 85,276. The 
applications for 1839 showed the same result, in 1838. The Commis- 
sioner remarks on this point as follows ; 

These applications are annually increasing in number, and have 

occupied much valuable time of the Legislature ; and the facility with 
which they have been granted, has probably tended to produce such 
an inattention to the provisions of the law as has multiplied the cases. 
While the districts for many years a en there was no relief for 
their neglect, the cases of omission and consequent application to the 
Legislature, were very rare, and then founded on strong and unavoida- 
ble causes. For the first eight years after the passage of the act re- 
quiring an enumeration, the average number of cases did not exceed 
six annually. In 1837, the number was seventeen, and in 1838, twen- 
ty-one. T. suggestions may lead to such legislative action on the 
subject as the evil seems to require. 
Agreeable to these suggestions, the Joint Standing Committee on 
the School Fund reported a hill for an act, which was passed, authori- 
zing the committee of the school society to make an enumeration of 
the children of any district in which the district committee or clerk 
should omit to do the same within the time prescribed by law, and the 
committee are entitled to receive for this service five cents for each 
child so enumerated, to be paid from the next dividend belonging to 
said school district, which may thereafter be received from the town 
deposite fund. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
This Report was submitted to the General Assembly, and a suffi- 
cient number of copies ordered to be printed for the use of the members, 
and for distribution in every school district in the State. In addition 
to this number, more than four thousand copies have been circulated 
by means of this Journal. The Report, with sundry memorials, peti- 
tions, &c., were referred to a select committee of both Houses, and 
formed the basis of nearly every alteration in the school law which 
was subsequently proposed or adopted in the act concerning schools. 
This committee was composed of Mr. Rockwell, of the Senate, 
Messrs. Barnard, Waldo, Fogg, E. Hewitt, J. Peck, S. B. Peck, 
Marsh and Woodward of the House. 


AN ACT CONCERNING SCHOOLS. 

The provisions of this act were reported by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Common Schools, in a bill which, after some discussion and 
a few amendments, passed both the House and the Senate with hard- 
ly a dissenting voice. 

The committee stated that it was not their intention to submit this 
as a revised draft of the whole school law, but as supplying some 
omissions and making a few additions which were called for at the 


present time. We here give a summary of its principal provisions. 


School Societies. By sect. 1, school societies are empowercd to es- 
tablish and maintain common schools of different grades, &c., and 
make bye-laws to secure the free, equal and careful instruction of all 
the youth thereof. By sect. 14, they may determine whether school 
money shall be distributed to school districts according to the enume- 
ration list, or according to the actual attendance for a period of six 
months schooling in each. 

Society Commitiee. By sect. 3, this committee must fix and describe 
the boundary lines of each new district, and of all old ones, when a 
plied to for this purpose. By sect. 10, they, with the select men of the 
town, constitute a Board of Relief in case of district taxation. 

School Visiters or Overseers. By sect. 11, school visiters are di- 
rectly authorized to prescribe rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment, studies, books and discipline of the schools, and may appoint 
any two persons, (not necessarily of their own number) one or both 
of whom shall examine teachers, visit schools, and exercise all the 
powers of the whole Board; and this sub-committee shall receive $1 





In the year ending March 1800, the dividends were $23,651 10 
“ “ “ “ 1810, “ “ 45,088 90 
it “ “ « 1820. “ o 58 439 36 
“ i a“ “ 1825, “ “ 72418 32 
it) “ iT9 “ 1830, “ “ 76.933 80 
“ “ « « 1835, “ “ 83,799 00 
ii “ it3 “ 1839, ‘ “ 104,906 25 


The following table shows the number of children between the ages 
of 4 and 16, at different periods. 


Number returned in the year 1920, 84,179 
“ “ ii 3 1825, 85,167 
a “ if3 ity 1830. 85. 090 
“ « “ “ 1832, 85.172 
“ « “ “ 1835, 83.556 
“ “ “ “ 1837, 83,237 
“ “ “ ts 1838, 83,977 





per day, to be paid out of the income of the town deposite fund, or oth- 
erwise if the society shall direct. 

| _ School Districts. Sect.2. Must not be formed hereafter with less 

than 40 children between 4 and 16. 

| Sect. 3. Must be bounded by designated lines duly recorded. 

| Sect.4. Have power to sue and be sued, &c., and to make all law- 
' ful agreements and regulations for the management of schools, 

| Sect. 5. Must hold an annual meeting on the last Tuesday in Au- 
| gust; elect their own committee. 

| Sect.8,9,10, Can build or provide one or more school rooms; em- 
| ploy one or more teachers; fix the period of the year during which 
| the schools shall be kept; apportion the school money to the different 


. | periods; expend the public money only upon the wages of tcachers 
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duly qualified, (that is examined and found qualified by the proper com- 
mittee, before — the school) ; can tax all the real estate in the 


district and all the personal and other rateable estates (except real es- 
tate situated without said district) of all residents. 

Sect. 18. May unite and form union districts. 

District Committee. Sect.7. Must now be appointed by the dis- 
trict on the last Tuesday in August annually, and in case of failure or 
neglect of the district, by the committee of the society, on due appli- 
cation. 

Must take the enumeration, as provided by former law, and un- 
less otherwise directed, must employ one or more teachers; provide 
suitable school rooms; visit the schools twice during each season of 
schooling; see that the scholars are properly supplied with books; 
suspend or expel pupils found guilty of bad conduct; give information 
and assistance when required, to the committee and visiters of the 
school society. 

By sect. 8, must certify that the public money has been applied to 
the payment of the wages of the teacher or teachers, and for no other 
a oy whatever. 

y sect. 26, must form a board, with the select men of the town, to 
abate the taxes or assessment of the poor for school purposes. 

Union Districts. Sects. 13—25, provide for the formation of union 
districts for the purpose of maintaining schools for the older and more 
advanced pupils. ‘The expense of such schools, above what the pro- 
portionate share of the ablic money accruing to each of the associated 
districts will meet, shall be borne by the union district in such manner 
as the legal voters of the same may prescribe. 

Teachers. By sect. 12, no teacher shall be employed in any school 
(summer or winter) supported by any portion of the —— money, 
until examined and approved by the school visiters, and the certificate 
a approbation must be dated previous to the opening of the 
school. 

By sect. 11, no person can receive a certificate who is not found qual- 
ified to teaeh reading, writing and arithmetic thoroughly, and the rudi- 
ments at least of grammar, geography and history. 

By sect. 13, every teacher must keep a register, in which, together 
with the names, ages, attendance, &c. of the scholars, the visits of the 
committee shall be recorded, whic register, with a certified abstract 
of the same, must be deposited with the clerk of the district before he 
can draw the full amount of his wages. 

Books. By sects. 7, 11, 26, it is provided in the first place, that the 
school visiters may prescribe what books may be used in the schools 
in the several societies; and in case they are not provided by the pa- 
rents or guardians, after notice from the teacher, the district commit- 
tee are directed to purchase the same at the expense of the district, and 
to add the price to the next school tax of such parent. In case the pa- 
rent or guardian is unable to pay the same, in all or in part, the Board 
provided for in sect. 26, can abate it and draw an order on the treasurer 
of the town in which such persons reside, in favor of the district. 

Common School Library. By sect. 17, any school district may 
raise and appropriate thirty dollars the first year, and ten dollers any 
subsequent year, to establish and maintain a common school library 
for the use of the children of the district. 

Children of the Poor. Sect. 26. By this section, schools which 
are supported in all or in part out of any money drawn from public 
funds, or raised by law for this purpose, are made indeed free common 
schools. All may go, and those whose parents are unable to pay the 
expense, for supporting the school in any respect, must be provided 
for ultimately out of the town treasury. As it was before, the expense 
for the education of this portion of our population fell on those who 
patronize the public schools, and not as it should, on the whole com- 
munity. 


Such is the hurried enumeration of some of the main provisions of 
“the act concerning schools.” 


By a resolution subsequently passed, the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools are directed to publish an edition of all the School 
Laws, and circulate in every school district. The Board have author- 
ized the Secretary to do this, with such explanations and forms as may 
be deemed necessary. 


REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS. 


The Joint Select Committee on Common Schools, to whom was 
referred the Report of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, together with the Report of their Secretary, have had the 
same under consideration, and beg leave to report in part—That in 
their estimation, the main deficiency in the common schools of the 
State is an inadequate supply of well qualified teachers, and that 
to supply this deficiency, and thereby improve the quality and increase 

he amount of instruction communicated in these schools, which must 








forever remain the principal] reliance of a vast majority of parents for 
the education of their children, the experience of other states and coun- 
tries demonstrates the necessity of making some legislative provision 
for the education of teachers. With this view, and to secure the co- 
operation of counties, towns and individuals who may be more direct- 
ly benefitted by this appropriation, or who may choose to unite with 
the State in elevating the character of the common schools in the mode 
attempted, the committee recommend the passage of the accompanying 
resolution. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the committee, 
JOHN A. ROCKWELL, Chairman. 


Resolved, That the Comptroller of Public Accounts is hereby au- 
thorized to draw an order on the Treasurer in favor of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, for the sum of $5,000, or such 
portions thereof asthey may request, to be paid out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated: Provided, said Poard shall certify that an 
amount equal to that applied for, has \»een placed at theirdisposal; both 
sums shall be expended under the direction of said Board in promoting 
and securing the qualifications in tzachers for the common schools of 
Connecticut. 

On the second reading of this resolution, a discussion—or rather 
an expression of opinion, for every thing that was said was favora- 
ble to the proposition—ensued, which occupied the forenoon. The 
resolution was advocatcd by Messrs. Barnard, Stearns, Ellsworth, 
Dutton, Waldo, Mills, Trumbull, Catlin, Johnson, Brooks, Wads- 
worth, Copeland, Olney and Brownell, and finally passed the House 
without a dissenting voice. It was lost in the Senate, and referred 
to the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools to report to the 
next General Assembly “a specific plan of expenditure.” 

In addition to the above proceedings of the Legislature respect- 
ing schools, a resolution was passed, incorporating the inhabitants 
of the four city districts of Middletown a schoo! society, with a view 
of introducing different grades of schools, and a more thorough sys- 
tem of supervision. 

A resolution appropriating $10,000 to the Wesleyan University 
passed both Houses of the Legislature. 


To provide against any injustice which might arise from the first 
year’s operation of the provision of the act of 1838, requiring that 
school visiters should make such returns, at such time, &c. as the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools might direct, and that 
the committee of the school society should not certify that the 
schools had been kept according to law, unless the above provision 
had been complied with, the following act was passed. It only pro- 
vides for cases which have already occurred, and is not intended to 
relax the requirements of the law as to future returns. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened, That in all cases in which the school 
visiters and clerks of the several school societies have heretofore 
failed to make returns according to the provisions of the third and 
fourth sections of an. act entitled “an act to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools ;” p May i 838, the 
comptroller of public accounts, shall not for such cause, refuse to 
draw an order on the treasurer, for such proportion or amount of 
school money as said societies may be entitled on the first days of 
October and March next respectively. Provided, the returns of 
said societies shall in other respects conform to tke statute law of 
this State. 








CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IN IMPROVING COM- 


MON SCHOOLS. 


There is evidently a new impulse infused into the public 
mind, during the twelve months past, with regard to the great 
subject of common school instruction and discipline. It is of 
vast importance that the friends of popular education should 
do all in gtheir power, not only to keep this interest alive, 
but to give it additional vigor and activity. Much ean be ac- 
complished if each will feel his own, individual responsibili- 
ty, and do his part in his own appropriate sphere. All can do 
something, one in one way, and another in another, and thus 
make up an aggregate of incalculable value. We must not 
let our good wishes towards the object expend themselves 





merely in congratulations about the spirit with which our 
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Board of Education have moved in the matter, or the fidelity 
and success that have marked the proceedings of their worthy 
Secretary. We must not be satisfied with commending the 
noble exhibition of feeling that was manifested in the halls of 
legislation during the late session, when the subject was 
brought up, and the wise enactments that were made with 
such cheering unanimity, to give greater efficacy to our sys- 
tem of public instruction. We must do something more than 
praise ourselves, the people, for the enthusiasin which has 
conducted, so zealously and happily, the public meetings that 
have been held in various parts of the State, at which so many 
eloquent speeches have been delivered, and excellent resolu- 
tions passed. We must not only patronize our Common 
School Juurnal, the medium of reflecting light and interest 
from one mind to another throughout the community, and the 
bond of union between all hearts who feel for the welfare of 
the State and the Nation; but we must awake to a just sense 
of the indispensable necessity of giving to this cause effi- 
cient, individual exertion. The great body of the people 
must be willing and prompt to do this, or nothing effectual 
will be accomplished. If the burden is cast upon a few, 
whose public spirit may, at first, lead them to go forward and 
sustain it, when they find that their fellow-citizens do not 
take a share in the labor, they will begin to be discouraged, 
and soon intermit their efforts, and lag and falter. 

Such is human nature, and especially under a republican 
government. In a monarchy, where absolute power can be 
wielded by one individual, and his orders carried into effect 
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carry it forward to results that wil] surprise and cheer every 
friend of his country. 

The writer proposes in some following numbers to give a 
few suggestions on this topic, and especially invites to it the 


attention of parents and guardians of youth. 
T. H. G. 


WHAT CONNECTICUT WOULD BE WITH GOOD 
SCHOOLS. 


It is truly agreeable to fancy what happy changes a good 
and thorough improvement in our common schools would ef- 
fect in this state. How favorably situated is the population! 
not thinly scattered over the soil, with great distances inter- 
vening,—not unfurnished with roads, bridges, or the means of 
conveyance,—not composed of heterogenous materials, as in 
some parts of the Union, difficult to sympathize and to be 
brought into a co-operation,—not prejudiced against educa- 
tion, ignorant of its importance, or unaccustomed to the ar- 
rangements necessary to secure attendance and regularity. 
Such is not the state of our citizens. On the contrary, quite 
the opposite is the fact; so that we find around us as many 
facilities, as in other regions are found obstacles and dis- 
couragements. We every where witness, also, effects of 
common schools, long in general and active operation; and 
we can, therefore, form some judgment of what their influen- 
ces would be, if they were raised to a high state of improve- 
ment. 

In the first place, every town, village, and district would 


through a small number of officers, coercion will produce com- | have at least one edifice in good taste,—in a conspicuous and 


pliance with his mandates, and also the amount of co-opera- 
tion that is necessary. If he resolves to have schools, and 
good teachers, and the universal attendance of the children, 
he has the means at his command of carrying his plans into 
execution. But not so in our condition of society. We the 
people make the laws through our appointed agents, and these 
laws are of little use unless there is a wholesome public sen- 
timent to sustain them, and a vigorous public co-operation to 
carry them into effect. Ina monarchy the laws may be en- 
forced, so as in process of time to convince the people of their 
wisdom and salutary tendency, and a strong public sentiment 
thus be formed to produce a hearty and willing compliance 
with them. But with us the reverse is true. Public senti- 
ment must precede law. It is the source of law, and must be 
its main support. 

The writer is aware that, for a season, a small number of 
persons in a town, with efficient school committees and visit- 
ers, may do a great deal to improve and elevate the schools. 
But a gradual falling back again will ensue, and slackness in 
the discharge of official duty take place, if the great body of 


the citizens do not take an interest in the work, and aid it! 


both with their approbation and their personal agency as they. 
may have the means of doing this. Never till this is done 
will our system of public instruction be in theory and practice 
what it ought to be. 

Now no persons in the community are so loudly called upon 
to do this as the parents and guardians of our children. Co- 
operation on their part is an indispensable element of the suc- 
cessful working of the system. It must fail, to a greater or 
less degree, if this is not given. The want of it will have a 
most pernicious influence on the school committees, the teach- 
ers, and the children. We must despair of doing any thing 
effectual if it cannot be obtained. If yielded promptly, zeal- 
ously, and continuously, it will infuse more and more vigor 
nto the whole movement, and, under the blessing of God, 








agreeable situation,—a correct model of architecture,—pleasing 
to the eye of every spectator, and agreeable to those for whom 
the school house is designed. Early childhood would feel at- 
tracted towards the place of learning by the beauty of its as- 
pect. Here would be studiously combined the symmetry of 
art, with the beautiful variety of nature. Umbrageous foliage, 
and fragrant flowers, would unite to shelter and perfume the 
spot where the young received the instruction necessary to 
prepare them well for this life and the next. How would 
such edifices adorn our streets, and arrest the eye of the trav- 
ellers along our roads, rivers, and sea coast! What an influ- 
ence, also, would models of this kind soon exercise on the 
taste of our people, and their views of domestic architecture, 
and the arrangement of their own grounds! 

But as the apparatus of education within the school, withthe 
matter taught, and the modes of instruction, would be far 
more important than every thing exterior, so we might expect 
to find the intellectual and moral influence of real improve- 
ment far transcending any of their physical or external effects. 
Let each of us but ask himself what would probably have been 
the advantage to me if I had been trained from early child- 
hood by well taught instructors—educated on system to 
teach systematically,—prepared by an enlightened and well 
adapted course of study, example and practice, to instruct 
well,—liberally sustained and encouraged by intelligent, vir- 
tuous, and public-spirited men, acting as inspectuis under a 
well devised and approved system,—furnished with good ap- 
paratus, and dexterous in its use, and enjoying in the public 
opinion that elevated rank, and high estimation which are the 
natural due of their station when well filled? How much 
greater would our own progress have been in knowledge! 
How much more thorough, at the same time!—how much 
more practical our acquisitions, and how much better quali- 
fied we should have been, as well as more disposed, to con- 
tinue the pursuit of knowledge through life! Which of us 
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would not have entered business far better prepared, and 
made much greater advances than we have done, in increasing 
our store of useful learning? There can be no more doubt, 
that we should, at this time, have been more intelligent and 
capable advocates of public education ; and, if there were now 
a few thousands, or even afew hundreds, or scores, of men in 
the state, who had been educated in the manner spoken of, is 
it not probable, that Connecticut would have already reached 
a poiat in improvement of which we have, as yet, hardly al- 
lowed ourselves to dream ? 

It would be easy for a good teacher to give his pupils in a 
common school as good an education as is actually possessed 
by many of the young men who have proceeded from colle- 
ges; fur in those institutions, it is well known, not a few, for 
want of proper diligence and faithfulness, fail to enjoy much 
of the benefit which is offered to them. Put besides, the 
moral habits and character may be easily well formed and 
guarded in a district school ; where there are few temptations 
to evil, and the youth are alternately under the care of their 
teachers and parents. In this important department of morals, 
therefore—this most important department—the good influen- 
ces of improved common schools would be signally displayed. 
And what benefits would flow from a thorough and universal 
system of good moral education, founded on the principles of 
Christianity ? let every mind, capable of forming an estimate, 
candidly enquire. 

The useful arts of life would speedily receive an impulse 
fron the more energetic and well directed exercise of the minds 
of men. 
numerous and interesting truths of chemistry and natural 
history, most intimately connected with so many useful plans, 





methods and processes, being familiarly known, would be ap- 
plied with great results. Soils and plants, vegetables and 
animals, would be studied and understood. Experiments | 
would bring to light many eflicient and economical ways of | 
performing labor, and increasing the necessaries and comforts | 
of life. At the same time the tone of intercourse between | 
men would be raised, and many an hour now spent in frivol-| 
ity or solitude,—in vacuity or hurtful occupations, would then 
be devoted to solid reading, rational conversation, or well di- | 
rected labor. | 

Extended views of human ability, duty and resource, would | 
also aid in training better freemen. We should be able to un- | 
derstand and appreciate our rights, and the best way to enjoy 
and gecure them. Party spirit would not have so much power 
to blind our eyes, or to veil or misdirect our vision; and the 
real friends of the state would be less in danger of misunder- 
standing and distresting each other. 

Good common schools would do more than we can easily 
calculate, to increase the resources of the state and its popula- 
tion. For one of its most natural tendencies would be, to 
roultiply the means of life; and this would detain at home 
many of those valuable young men who would otherwise be 
attracted to distant places. In proportion, too, as the state of 
society became more elevated by intelligence, morality and 


religion, Connecticut would be more dear to the best portion 
of her citizens; and thus her population might multiply, im- 
prove and strengthen, to an indefinite degree. 

But it is time to bring these remarks to a close, though the 
subject is a pleasing, and almost a boundless, one. Our read- 


ers may pursue it further at their leisure, and it is desirable 
that it should be more considered than it has been, for one of 
the things we have most to fear, is, that in undertaking im- 
provements, we may set out with too low a standard, and ef 
fect much less than we ought, for the want of a mark suffi- 
ciently elevated. 








THE BENEFITS OF NORMAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The advantages which we should derive from good semina- 
ries for teachers, are more various and numerous than one 
might at first imagine. 

In the first place, it would be necessary that a system should 
be formed for conducting them. But, before this could be 
properly devised, the true objects and principles of common 
education, needed by our youth, must be understood. We 
are all ready to say that this should bea good one.’ But how 
good ;—that is, how elevated or extensive, or exactly how far 
it ought to be carried ;—such a question might lead us to si- 
lent reflection, rather than to a hasty answer. If then the 
question be asked, what branches of learning can and ought 
to be taught in our common schools, who would be ready to 
reply? If this question were settled, next come a crowd re- 
lating to the methods of teaching, the nature and forms of 
discipline, &c. &c., which have never yet been arranged in 
any distinct manner, nor indeed, by most, treated as if they 
all needed it. Yet a normal institution could not properly 
open its doors before all these points had been settled, a sys- 
tem of common school instruction planned, even in all its de- 
tails, and a system of instruction for teachers erected upon 
that, with its proper adaptation in every part and particular. 

The principles of such a system must of course be known 
and approved, or public opinion would not be enlisted in fa- 
vor of the enterprize—a point indispensable to its success. If 
these principles were at once as deep and as lofty, as just and 


| practical as they ought to be, the people would approve as 
The principles of mechanics and agriculture,—the | 


soon as they comprehended them; and the mere elevation of 
such a standard, and the acclamations of the State in its fa- 
vor, would give an exciting and healthful thrill through the 
whole population. The truth is, we believe, that the true 
value of commom schools have never been fully appreciated, 
unless by their founders, and such individuals as have seri- 
ously and with great deliberation, reflected on their nature. 
That the great mass of the people of our country, and even 
of our State have not, appears to us clear beyond a doubt. 
Their value however is great—inestimable ; and, the more 
we learn to estimate it, the higher does it rise. We speak 
now of what they are capable of becoming. Too much has it 
been habitual with us to consider common schools, as being 
necessarily what they are. So long as this idea prevails, we 
may despair of their improvement. 

The promulgationof a properly elevated plan for their ar- 
rangement and conduct, made by a respectable institution for 
the instruction of teachers, would enlighten many of our eyes, 
and lead to maturity of opinions. Those who are reflecting 
on education, would find great assistance in forming correct 
estimates and conclusions; persons engaged in instruction, 
even in the most retired situations, find a plan and manual 
placed in their hands, which they might apply with greater 
or less advantage even without leaving their homes ; while 
parents would soon begin to regard the improved common 
school as an object of great value, and court its benefits for 
their children, as if it contained money, houses or lands. Nay 
more. They would perceive that it could train well and furnish 
the mind, form and consolidate the character, establish chris- 
tian principles, form moral habits, and thus prepare for use- 
fulness, prosperity and happiness. The views of the people 
concerning the scope ard nature of a common school would 
then be changed. Such remarks would pass current as we 
now may hear made every day, even by persons well inform- 
ed on other matters: “Learn to read, write and cipher, 
study geography and grammar, and you will be fit to engage 
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in business ;’—“ We have a first rate teacher: he makes his 
pupils mind and study well.” We should not hear such 
points underrated ; but we should find them no longer regard- 
ed as the sum total of common education. On the contrary, 
we might expect this meagre list used as a criterion between 
the old and the new standard. Those teachers who should 
continue to limit their plans to this narrow circle, would find 
themselves regarded as far in the back ground, and be com- 
pelled, by the force of an active demand, to increase their 
stock. 

In the mean time, a number of teachers would be prepar- 
ing to prosecute the management of schools, under the train- 
ing of a seminary ; and when the system and methods of a 
good normal institution had begun to produce their direct ef- 
fects on schools, and their results are carried to towns and 
villages, laid before the eyes of the people, and their children 
are made subjects of the experiments, how will they rise in 
the estimate of the public! If the people of Connecticut can 
see so much that is lovely and valuable in the training of 
children in such buildings as many of our school houses are, 
amidst all their defects and deficiencies; if they consider the 
common school teacher a personage of such indispensable im- 
portance, that they cannot dispense with him, when he has 
had no regular preparation for his task, and is so far sunk by 
discouragements and obstacles as to seem but the shadow of 
himself, how highly will they appreciate those institutions of 
their fathers, and him their favorite functionary, invested by 
them, at Plymouth Rock, with such dignity and authority ; 
when both shall be elevated to the rank originally designed 
for them, and be seen dispensing those intellectual and moral 
blessings which they were formed to confer. 

By means of the cultivated and well directed intelligence 
of the instructers, operating with the machinery of good me- 
thods, the phenomena of society will be explained to the 
young, its frame-work and processes in some degree made 
known, the principles taught by which men and women ought 
to be guided in life. Instead of banishing every thing from 
the school house, except the bare rudiments of knowledge, as 
it is commonly expressed, and regarding every thing as extra- 
neous and intrusive which is not reading, writing, ciphering, 
grammar, geography or history, every thing which may serve 
as a useful illustration of their principles, or afford a means 
of their application, will be regarded as admissible; and the 
training of the affections will be treated as an object of such 
paramount importance, and pursued on such a sound christian 
basis, that the child will feel, from his first introduction, that 
the great objects of common schools are, to mould the charac- 
ter after the model drawn out in the scriptures, and to give it 
not only the knowledge which is profitable to the life that 
now is, but to that also which is to come. 








MUSIC IN THE FRENCH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We have received from Paris the prospectus of a “ Musi- 
cal Manual, for the use of colleges, institutions, schools and 
courses of musical instruction.” It is to “comprehend all 
modes of teaching, the text and the music in different parts, 
exercises for reading notes and singing being separated.” 
The author of this work is M. B. Wilhem, so well known for 
his devotion to the introduction of this branch of education, 
whom we mentioned in our former notice. It has been ap- 


proved and recommended by the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction, and adopted by the Society of Elementary Instruc- 
tion. 


nevolent wish for doing good to the young, throughout France, 
that alone, without active and persevering labor to accomplish 
it, will be of no avail. The soil, with all its fertility, cannot 
be brought to yield its harvests, without the assiduous care of 
the husbandman ; and those who have heen the first to per- 
ceive and declare the need of an improvement, ought to step 
forward with promptitude to sustain the labors required for 
its accomplishment. 

On the 12th of June 1823, as we learn from the Prospectus, 
Mr. Gerando first proposed to the Society for Elementary In- 
struction, to teach social music in the primary schools, which 
was immediately accepted. A few days after, meeting Be- 
ranger, he remarked—“ We are trying to make arrangements 
to introduce singing into the schools: do you know a musi- 
cian?” “Yes, I have the man for you,” replied Beranger; 
and the next day he had an interview with Wilhem. Wil- 
hem soon devised a method, which was thoroughly examined, 
tried, and adupted by the Society for Elementary Instruction, 
introduced first in the schools under its charge, and some of 
those of the city of Paris, and afterwards into the principal 
cities of France. 

“ Tt is thus,” remarks the prospectus, “that instruction in 
the elements of vocal music has gained a footing in our coun- 
try. The government now perceive its importance, and em- 
braced it within its system: the University has recently ap- 
proved and recommended the method of Mr. Wilhem, and 
sent it to all the primary normal schools. After more than 
fifteen years of laborious and continued efforts, Mr. Wilhem 
has rendered his method easy of practice and but little ex- 
pensive ; and to such a degree of excellence has he raised it, 
that it receives the preference over all others, even those 
adopted in Germany.” 

We have not yet received the work thus announced; but 
we assure our musical readers, that we hope to have an op- 
portunity ere long to give them more particular information 
about it. Especially do we desire to be able to furnish those 
who may wish to engage in the instruction of music in our 
schools, with such hints as may enable to make a practical 
trial of the principles of Mr. Wilhem, thus highly commend- 
ed. We notice with pleasure one feature disclosed in the 
plan of the manual now publishing in France under his direc- 
tion, which shows that our own suggestions to teachers, pub- 
lished in a previous number of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, are in accordance with those of the publishers, 
viz. in offering all methods, the better to enable those who are 
about to make experiments, to adopt such as they find best 
adapted to their abilities and circumstances. 


WHAT WE CANNOT TEACH WE HAVE NOT LEARNED. 


This important fact, though so generally realized by in- 
structers with respect to themselves, is often too little felt in 
application to their pupils. If a teacher hears a person pro- 
fessing to be acquainted with any particular branch of knowl- 
edge, and wishes to bring him to a test, he naturally proposes 
to him to communicate it. So, unless he finds on experiment 
that he himself can teach what he has studied, he is not satis- 
fied that he fully comprehends it. Almost every teacher, 
probably, is ready to admit, that he has become thoroughly 
master of his knowledge since he began to instruct ; and that 
knowledge is necessarily superficial in the mind of any one 
who is not well enough acquainted with it to communicate it 
to another. 

Now we could wish to see this good test more commonly 





The author remarks, that although there is a general be- 


applied to the pupils in our schools. Let their teachers not 
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Content themselves with their passing an examination, or re- 
citing in the usual way: but let them be set to teaching each 
other, at least occasionally if not regularly or often. Their 
success in such exercises will afford a far more certain ground 


of judgment concerning their proficiency. At the same time, ; 


those teachers who have had sufficient experience in a form 
of instruction, generally bear decided testimony to its u ility 
as well to the general order and business of the school, as to 
the improvement of those who lend their exertions to the in- 
struction of their comrades. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 


Hardly any branch of knowledge can be mentioned, the 
elements of which it is more important to have universally 
and well taught, thanthis. Our young men nowcome out of 
school, either entirely ignorant of the science and art of hus- 
bandry, and its collateral branches, or with only such a limit- 
ed and unsatisfactory acquaintance with a few of its processes, 
as ome of them have accidental opportunities to observe in 
practice around them. Those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of our higher institutions may have some general ideas 
of a few theoretical doctrines; but, for want of practical ac- 
quaintance with agriculture, both previously and subsequent- 
ly, they cannot make much use of what they have learnt, 
nor long retain them in recollection. The little knowledge 
they may have obtained, soon begins to grow confused, and is 
ere long almost entirely gone. 

It is not to be denied, that an extensive prejudice has exist- 
ed in this state, and other parts of our country, against a rural 
life; and that many young men have eagerly hastenec into trade, 
or the learned professions, as they are called, whose lives would 
doubtless have been more usefully and happily spent in culti- 
vating their native soil. Whatever should remove this preju- 
dice, and at the same time qualify our young men to resort to 
agriculture with success, would doubtless prove a great pub- 
lic, as well as private, blessing. 

Now, what means could be resorted to, so easily and effect- 
ually, as the introduction of occasional instruction in the rudi- 
ments of agricultural science and arts into our common 
schools? In how many ways might these be illustrated, by 
simple but pleasing experiments! Even the few fundamen- 
tal truths relating to the analysis of soils, whick might be ex- 
pressed and explained in half an hour, would prove of incal- 
culable importance to the public in after years, when the boys 
of to-day, had become the men of the state. Whoever will 
pay attention enough to that one subject, to comprehend a few 
- simple facts, which are not less interesting than important 
and intelligible, must perceive that much collateral informa- 
tion is desirable; and he will infer what kind of knowledge it 
is that he wants, and be ever ready to obtain it when and 
where he can. 

So if a teacher would but take a little pains to become ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of vegetation, and occasionally 
display to his pupils some of the leading truths connected 
with the effects of judicious culture of plants, he might give 
a direction to their observations and enquiries, and even to 
the future employments of some of them, for life. Similar 
remarks might he made of other branches,—of natural history, 
sciences and arts connected with the manly, the moral, and 
the noble business of agriculture. 

Bat lest any teacher might imagine that we would dis- 
courage his attempts, in such departments until he becomes 


‘to begin on a simple plan, and by occasionally mentioning 


some interesting fact, or describing some familiar process in 
farming, the management of the dairy, or the care of domes- 
tic animals,—give a bent to his pupils’ minds while they are 
in a state to receive deep impressions,—to imbibe materials 
for future thought, and to take a guide for their tastes, opin- 
ions and conduct. 








THE HABITS OF ATTENTION, AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON ANIMALS, 


A ingenious teacher may devise many useful modes of form- 
ing habits of attention in his pupils. In this, however, as in 
other points, the mind should, if possible, be made to perceive 
something of the utility of what it does. And this it may 
easily be mace to perceive in many of those subjects which 
ought to occupy it. There is no reason, either, why we 
should not select pleasing objects, when there is no good rea- 
son for preferring others; indeed, we but follow the plain 
leadings of Providence when we do so. 

One of the many pleasing and useful subjects to which the 
attention of our children might begin to be directed, from the 
first opening season of the year, is the arrival of the birds 
and their habits. The teacher might announce that he has 
prepared a book in which he wishes to note down the names 
of the birds which ever visit the neighborhood, with the dates 
when the first of each species is observed ; and he may invite 
his pupils to furnish him with the names of as many as they 
can recollect or obtain by inquiry. These may form the next 
spelling lesson, and afterwards be written on slates, or in 
books, by those who can write. Some may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to write the names they bring, in the teacher's book, 
especially if the bird be rare. 

The times of arrival and departure, the manner, place, and 
materials of building their nests, their food, notes, curious, in- 
jurious, or useful habits, anecdotes relating to them, and in 
short, whatever the teacher pleases to suggest, may afford 
pleasant and useful occupation for many an hour, not better 
appropriated through the season. If some of the pupils also 
keep books to write down their observations, and the informa- 
tion they obtain from others, how much will the exercise 
benefit hem, and how valuable a little treasure it may appear 
to them in future years. 

Nor need the observations and inquiries of our children be 
confined to the feathered race. Some might take the beasts, 
others the fish, others the insects, trees, or flowers: and what- 
ever department of natural history might be chosen, we may 
presume that much interest would be excited, and much advan- 
tage derived from the exercise. The probable results of such 
a practice on the future habits of the young, we leave to the 
intelligent reader to calculate. 








COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES.» 


The law of last session places it within the power of every 
school district in the state to establish and maintain a common 
school library. We hope that the friends of schools will 
move early and efficiently in this matter. Weare behind our 
sister states in this movement, although a son of Connecticut 
now one of the most liberal and public spirited citizene of 
another state, (Mr. James Wadsworth, of Geneseo) was the 
first to originate the plan of school libraries. By expendiog 
the amount authorized for the first year, each district may pos- 
sess itself of a valuable collection of books, which will scatter 





accomplished as a scientific lecturerer, we would urge him 





the blessings, the advantages and pleasures of knowledge, 
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broadly over society. The Board of Commissioners of Com- | 
mon Schools, at their late meeting, appointed a committee of | 
their number, to devise the best plan to facilitate the execu- | 
tion of the law, and realize the benevolent purpose of the 

legislature. But in the latitude now offered for selection, no 
district should hesitate to make the appropriation authorised, 
and thereby secure an untold amount of good for all future 
time, toall the children of the community. 

We cannot better conclude this brief notice of the subject, 
than by inviting the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from a very valuable little work, of Miss Sedgwick, 
entitled “Means and Ends, or Self Training.” It is dedica- 
ted “to her young country women,” and is intended for girls 
from ten to sixteen years of age. The suggestions are valu- 
able for the young of both sexes, and will help to guide the 
opinions of all who interest themselves in the improvement of 
society. 


WHAT TO READ, AND HOW TO READ. 





What is a book, my young friends? Is it not a cabinet which con: | 
tains the most interesting creation of God, the mind of a human being, | 
a portion of the Divine mind? From this mind you may have been | 
separated by intervening ages, oceans may have divided you. But! 
here it has come to your home, to dwell with you, to impart to you its 
best — to communicate to you its observations and experience, 
and to share with you the treasures of knowledge acquired by days | 
and nights, and years of laborious study. | 

Time was, when books could only be obtained at great pains and | 
expense, when they were the rarest of luxuries; now, they may 
abound in the humblest of your homes. The historian recounts to 
you the history of aa ages, and makes you acquainted with all the | 
nations of the world. The traveller opens to you the farthest East, | 
guides you through the heart of Africa, and familiarisestyou with the | 
manners, sciences, and arts of the polished nations of Europe. The | 
biographer tell@ You the story of the great and good. The man of sci- | 
ence makes you acquainted with the stars, and discloses to you the se- 
cret treasures hidden in the bosom ofthe earth. The poet throws a 
veil of enchantment over the realities of life, and the writer of fiction | 
stirs up your heart through the medium of your imagination. One | 
book does more than all these. It tells you of him who was before the | 


stand it. There are Dictionaries of the Bible, that explain what is 
obscure ; there are books that will give you much light upon the histo- 
ry, customs, and modes of life among the Jews. There are others 
that explain the prophecies, and show you their fulfilment. “ Keith 
on the Prophecies” is, I believe the best. 

I have said before, that the books to be read, depend much on the 
leisure you have for reading. Those who have but little time to devote 
to this mode of mental improvement, should be verv careful not to waste 
it in miscellaneous and unprofitable reading. For instance, if you can 
read but few books, be sure that the historyof yourowncountry is among 
them. Make yourselfacquainted thoroughly with its institutions, its past 
and present condition, its extent, climate, laws, productions, and com- 
merce, All these subjects come within our own sphere—they may be 
called domestic matters. Think you, if a woman was well instructed, 
well read on these topics, she would be as incapable of business, and 
therefore as dependent as she now is ? 

Think you, my young friends, that if women could talk intelligent- 
ly and agreeably on these topics, you would see, in a small social 
party, the men talking politics on one side of the rpom, and the women 
on the other, discussing their domestics, their kitchen affairs, or talk- 
ing over the fashions, or setting their heads together over a dish of 
gcssip? No—the effect of the intelligent and well directed reading of 
females would be, to improve the other sex quite as much as them- 
selves. 

Next to the history and condition of your own country, it is impor- 
tant that you acquaint youselves with the history and condition of the 
countries whence your ancestorscame. Then you will be able to com- 
pare your country with other countries, your own times with prece- 
ding ages. Thusinformed, you will not fall into the common national 
vanity of fancying all knowledge, all virtue, and all progress, concen- 
trated inthe United States; nor into a worse error, a culpable igno- 
rance of the advantages of your own country, and insensibility to them. 

Next to “ what to read,” comes the great question “ how to read,” 
and I am not sure the last is not the weightier ofthe two. 

And here, again, my young friends, | must urge upon you, though 

‘ou may be tired of a word so often repeated, atlention ; but without 
it you can succeed in nothing, and certainly without it, books might 
as well be blank to you. 

It is only by attention that as our eyes pass over a book, we trans- 
fer its knowledge into our own minds. 

No book will improve you which does not make you think; which 
does not make your own mind work. This is as certain as that the 
mill is not improved by the corn that passes through it, or that the 
purse is none the richer for the money that has been in it. 

It is a good practice to talk about a book you have just read; not 
to display your knowledge, for this is pedantry or something worse ; 


world was made—it instructs you in your duty and destiny. Do not | but to make your reading a social blessing by communicating liberal- 
such friends deserve respect, honor, and all observance ? ' ly to those in your family circle, who may have less time and oppor- 

Think of your favorite author, whoever he may be. You would | tunity for reading than you have. You may ofien too, by the superi- 
have esteemed it an honor, and an inexpressible pleasure, to have been ; or knowledge of a friend, correct the false impressions you have re- 
in his society for half an hour. You would have listened for every | ceived. Or, your friend may have read the same book, and then it is 





word that dropped from his lips, and have remembered and repeated | 
it. And here, in his book, the treasures of his mind are given to Pea 7 
you have not merely a glimpse of them—they abide with you. They | 
wait your leisure and convenience. If you are, by any misfortune, | 


cut off from occupation and society, there they are, to instruct and | 
cheer you. | 

Books are the best property of the rich; think what they are to the 
poor who really love them. 


It was but yesterday that I was at the humble home of a revolution- 
ary soldier—a pensioner. I found his wife reading. Her eight 
children are dispersed south and west, and the old pair are left alone. 
They live far away from the village, and hardly put their heads out 
of doors from November till March. I involuntarily expressed my 
sympathy in their solitary cond.tion. ‘“ Oh,” replied the old lady 
most cheerily, ‘ I have company—ooks, the best of company !” 

A love for reading is with some merely the keen appetite of a supe- 
rior mind. It would be felt under any circumstances whatever. But 
these are the few—the gifted. With most persons, the taste for read- 
ing must be cultivated. I believe there is no habit easier to form—in- 
telligent children, who live in reading families, with very few excep- 
tions, are fond of reading as soon as they can read with facility. 

But, if you have been so unfortunate as not to acquire this habit of 
reading early, form it now for yourself. 

It would be too painful for me to believe that there is one among 
you, to whom it is necessary to say, “ Regard the Bible as the first 
and best of books.” But I fear, my young friends, that you read the 
Bible much less than you should. The multitude of religious books 
and tracts have, in some measure, superseded it. You are attracted 
by a story, and to a little pure gold, you receive a great deal of 
dross. Many of these books, I know, derive their spirit from the 
Bible; many of them are useful and delightful; but let them take a 


subordinate place, and not encroach on the time you have to give to. 


the reading of the Bible. Do not be satisfied to drink from the stream 
which is imbued with much earthy material, when you can go to the 
pure fountain. 

You will find your pleasure in reading the Bible incaleulably in- 


a delightful point of sympathy. 

One word before I close this subject, as to the preservation of your 
books. If you love them, you will respect them, and unless you are 
incorrigibly slovenly and careless, you will not break off the covers, 
soil the leaves, and dog-ear the corners. You would guard them as a 
raiser does his gold, if you could but foresee the feelings with which, 
in your mature age, you will look upon the well preserved book that 
was the charm of your childhood. 





A SUPPLICATION TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The following article, which originally appeared in a Bos- 
ton paper, two or three years since, and which we copy from 
the Massachusetts Common School Journal, contain some ve- 
ry happy hits at prevailing inaccuracies in speech. 

About sixty THOUSAND Staves, owned by the Peopie or THe Unt- 
TED States, make the following supplication to their masters, not for 
emancipation, but for the amelioration of the condition of certain in- 
dividuals of their race. 

Most sovereign, rightful, and excellent Masters—We ure the Eng- 
lish Language,—your lawful arid perpetual bond-servants, whose 
names and origin, characters and.duties, are so faithfully exhibited, in 
Noah Webster's great dictionary. 

We complain, that certain of our brethren are exceedingly abused, 
and made wretched, by some thousands, and perhaps millions, of our 
owners. Their piteous groans have shocked our ears,—their unre- 
trieved sufferings have pained our sympathizing hearts, for many 
years. Wecean endure no longer;—we must speak. Your ancient 
servants come, then, supplicating you to take measures for the relief of 
the sufferings of the individuals of our number, whose names and par- 
ticular subjects of complaint shall now be enumerated,—proceeding in 
alphabetical order. 





creased, if you will read it not only with a spirit submissive to its Di- 
vine instruction, but with your mind awakened, and eager to under- 





Arithmetic,—that accurate calculator, indispensable to this mighty 
and money-making nation, grievously complains that he is obliged to 
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work for thousands without the use of A-head, and deprived of one of 
histwoi’s. Hereis a picture of his mutilated form,—Rethmetic! 

Altacked—an important character, that.figures so gloriously in mili- 
tary despatches, and is so necessary in medical reports,—is forced, by 
many, to the use of ¢, more than his constitution will admit. He can- 
not perform his necessary business, you know, without the use of ¢, 
twice during every job,—but to have it forced into him three times, 
causes a change in his constitution and appearance, which he cannot 
comfortably bear. See how Attacked is altered by more?é than he 
wants,— Attack Ted. 

There is another poor fellow, who has a similar affliction,—Across. 
He is forced to the use of ¢, when his constitution cannot bear it at all. 
See what a spectacle a little ¢ makes of him,—Acrost. 

That most excellent friend and profitable servant of the Workinz- 
men’s party,—Earn, complains that those whom he serves the best, 
deprive him of what little ¢’s his laborious condition demands. See 
what Earn is brought to by such treatment,— Airn. 

That necessary attendant on every messenger,—Errand is in the 
same state of suffering, from the same cause. Errand is made Ar- 
rant, which is “ notorious, infamous, and ill,” (and of course “not 
to be endured,”) as you will perceive by looking in the dictionary. 

Andiron—avers that he is willing to bear any burden that will not 
break his back, and stand any fire that will not melt him down, or 
burn the house up,—but he cannot stand it with any comfort or pa- 
tience, to be breathed upon by that sneaking whisperer, H,—in this 
manner,—Handiron. 

After—is willing to linger behind every body else in his business ;— 
but it is a miserable fate to be deprived of so large a portion of his small 
energy in this way,—Arter. 

“Go arler the cows, Tom,”—says Ma'am Milkmoody. “I move 
oe we adjourn to arternoon,”—says Squire Goodman, in the Legis- 

ature. 

Hear, also, how that entirely different character, and bold goer- 
ahead, growls as he passes on,—Before. ‘I will go forward and do 
my duty as long as any part of me is left sound; but my well-being is 
dreadfully affected by a great many people whom I serve,—as you can- 
not but perceive,’—A/fore, 

Bellows,—that excellent household servant,—says he has often had 
his nose stopped up by ashes, and has wheezed with the asthma for 
months, but all these afflictions are nothing to usage like thi:,—Bel- 
luses. 


Bachelor is exceedingly sensitive about what is said of him in the 
resence of the ladies. He is shockingly mortified at being called 
tchelder. To be sure, he is a batch-elder than he ought to be, re- 
garding the comfort of maidens and the good of his country ; but he is 
an odd fellow, and wants his own way. He is almost tempted to 
destroy himself by taking that deadly poison to his nature,—a wife,— 
in order to be relieved from his mortification. 

Boii—is at the hot duty of keeping the pot going, and sometimes it 
is hard work,—however he complains not of this :—put poor boil has 
had the jaundice, and all other liver complaints, for years, and is blub- 
bering like a baby—all in consequence of this, viz: about nine tenths 
of the cooks in America, and two thirds of the eaters, call him bile. 

Cellar—is the lowest character in the house, and takes more wine 
and cider than any other,—and is the biggest sauce-box in the world. 
Yet with alithe propriety of the parlor, and a sobriety, as if not a drop 
of intoxicating liquor was in him, and with a civility, remarkable in 
one usually so sauce-y,-—he now implores you to remember that he is a 
céllar, and not # suller. 

Chimneu.— Here is a character who ten thousand times would have 
taken fire at an affront, were it not for the danger of burning up the 
houses and goods of his abusers,—faithful servant and tender-hearted 
creature that he is! He is content to do the hottest, hardest, and dir- 
tiest work in the world. You may put as much green wood upon his 
back as you please, and make him breathe nothing but smoke, and 
swallow nothing but soot, and stand over steam, till pots und kettles 
boil no more,—all these are case, pleasantness, and peace, to abuse 
like this,—chimbly. 

Dictionary—rages with all the rough epithets in gentlemanly or 
vulgar use; and then he melts into the most tender wal intanmnevinn 
words of entreaty, and, in fact, tries all the various powers of the 
English language, (for, wonderful scholar ! he has it ail at his tongue’s 
end.) Still further, mighty lexicographic charspions, such as 
Webster, Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight, and 
Jameson, besides numerous other inferior defenders,—even hosts of 
spelling-book makers, have all exerted their utmost, in vain, to save 
him from the ignominy of being—Dicksonary. Dictionary is one of 
the proudest characters in our mighty nation, in respect to his birth 
and ancestry; but, used as he is, nobody would dream what his fa- 
ther’s name is. Be it known, then, that Dictionary is the son of Dic- 
tion, who is the lineal descendant of that most renowned, and most 
eloquent Roman orator, Dico. . 

End—is uttering the most dolorous groans. There are certain in- 
dividuals who are always killing him without putting him to an end. 
See what a torture he is put to—eend—eend. 

Further,—that friend of the progress and improvements of this 
ahead-going age, stops by the way to ask relief. He is ready to fur- 


is brought back in this way—Furder. Then he is so comlpetely nul- 
lified, that he can further the march of mind and matter no more. 
General,—that renowned and glorifying character, whose fame has 
resounded through the world, is dishonored and made gloryless by 
many a brave man as well as chicken-heart. He has now intrenched 
himself in this position, viz.: that he will no longer magnify many 
little militia folks into mightiness, unless they iorbear to call him 
—Gineral. It is not only adegradation, but it is an offence to his asso- 
ciations. Gin—Gin-er-al ;— Winc-er-al, and much more, Water-al, 
would be more glory-giving in these un-treating, or rather, re-treating 
times of temperance. 

To be continued. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This institution had its origin at a meeting of teachers and 

other friends of education in Boston, on the 15th of March, 

1830. A Committee then appointed reported to a Convention 

which met in the Representatives Hall, on the 19th of August 

in the same year, composed of several hundred persons, most- 
ly teachers, from eleven different states of the Union, a Con- 
stitution, which, with some alterations, was adopted. The 

object set forth in the Constitution is, the diffusion of useful 

knowledge in regard to education. This object has been 

gained by the delivery of valuable lectures, and the discussion 

of interesting topics relating to popular education, at the annu- 

al meeting in August, which usually continues for six or seven 

days, and the subsequent publication of the same in an annual 

volume, now amounting to nine. These lectures and papers 
have been prepared by some of the most distinguished educa- 
tors and literary men in our country, and at the time of the 
delivery, and since, have done much to advance common edu- 
cation and the improvement of teachers. Much of what we 
now witness and rejoice in, as evidence of increased interest 
in this al!-embracing good cause, can be traced back to the ef- 
forts of the members of this Institute, at their anniversary, 
and in their own spheres of usefulness and labor at home.— 
Well might President Wayland, in his Introductory Discourse, 
in 1830, say—“ In the long train of her joyous anniversaries, 
New England has yet beheld no one more illustrious than 
this. We have assembled to-day, not to proclaim how well 
our fathers have done, but to inquire how we may enable 
their sons to do better. We meet, not for the purpose of emp- 
ly pageant, nor yet of national rejoicing; but to deliberate 
upon the most successful means of cultivating to its highest 
perfection, that invaluable amount of intellect which Divine 
Providence has committed to our hands. We meet to give to 
each other the right hand of fellowship in carrying forward 
this all-important work, and here to leave our professional 
pledge, that if each succeeding generation do not act worthily, 
the guilt shall not rest upon those who are the instructers of 
New England.” In conclusion, he adds, the teacher “has 
chosen a nuble profession. What can be more delightful to 
a philanthropic mind than to behold intellectual power in- 
creased a hundred fold by our exertions, talent developed by 
our assiduity, passions eradicated by our counsel, and mullti- 


Dr. | tudes of men pouring abroad over society the lustre of a vir- 


tuous example, and becoming meet to be inheritors with the 


| saints in light—and all in consequence of the direction we 


have given to them in youth. It becomes us then to act 
worthily of our station. Let us by all the means in our pow- 
er second the efforts and the wishes of the public. Let us see 
that the first steps in this course are taken wisely. This coun- 
try ought to be the best educated on the face of the earth. By 
the blessing of Heaven we can do much towards the making 
of itso. God helping us then, let us make our mark upon the 
rising generation.” 





ther all the innumerable plans for the benefit of man, except when he 


This spirit has characterized many of the eminent teachers 
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who have lectured before the Institute, and have made the an- 
niversary meetings seasons of rejoicing, and congratulation 
and encouragement in the great work of school improvement. 
But how few of professional teachers and friends of education 
in Connecticut have attended these meetings? How very 
limited has been the circulation of the publications of this 
society? We doubt if fifty copies of the nine volumes are to 
be found in the State, or if one hundred persons in all have at- 
tended a single day out of the sixty perhaps in which the In- 
stitute has been in session, since its first organization in 1830. 
This ought not so to be—and we trust will not be the case 
any longer. The nextannual meeting of the Institute will be 
held at Springfield, on Thursday, the 22d of August. We 
hope that every teacher, and every friend of Common Schools 
in the State, who can make it convenient to attend, will doso, 
and show by their presence and co-operation that Connecticut 
has not gone to sleep in patriarchal self-complacency over the 
good deeds of other days. 

We propose to enrich our columns during the coming year 
with frequent extracts from the volumes of the Institute. We 
feel that we cannot beiter serve the cause of education than by 
disseminating, more widely than has yet been done, the valu- 
able contributions which the Institute has thus made to the 
public. 





DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Extracts from a Lecture before the American Institute of 
Instruction, by Davis P. Page, Principal of the English 
High School, Newburyport, Mass. 


We had tke pleasure of listening to this instructive and 
valuable lecture, and have intended to spread it entire before 
our readers. We give copious extracts at this time, and in- 
vite the considerate attention of parents and teachers to them. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE TEACHER. 

These difficulties Mr. Page attributes in a great measure to 

the want of co-operation or the misdirected influence of pa- 


rents. 

It is a matter of deep regret, that a profession which affords so ex- 
tensive a field for usefulness as the teachers, should be so generally 
crowded with difficulties and discouragements, as to compel a large 
portion of the talent which might otherwise be engaged in it, to seek 
employment and distinction elsewhere. In high hopes and with flow- 
ing spirits, many a young man enters upon they>usiness of instructing, 
carrying to the work a well furnished mind ard a large share of zeal, 
when suddenly and unaccountably to himself, he finds that he is sur- 
rounded by trials he had never foreseen, troubles which have come 
without his seeking, and of such a nature as to render his situation 
anything but desirable. He does what his ingenuity and his own 
warm fresh heart suggest to remove the evils; but, though he may 
change the place, he too often still keeps the pain. A few weeks, or 
perhaps months, pass heavily away in vain attempts to find some 
mitigation of his difficulties ; his days being spent in patience trying 
effort, and his nights disturbed by dreams of the future which are but 
a literal transcript of the past; or, if they take not their form from the 
finished day, they still can hardly be so extravagant as to be beyond 
the probability of fulfilment on the morrow. Between his waking and 
his sleeping labors—his rest being a toil and his toil a pain—findin 
daily his strength failing him, his flesh wasting away, his health suf- 
fering, and his soul sinking, he determines to have RELIEF; not how- 
ever by eee | suicide, for that would violate the law of nature 
and the law of God; but by abandonment of his profession, which nei- 
ther violates that instinct teaching that “self-preservation is the first 
law of nature,” nor that passage of Scripture which declares, that “ if 
any provide not for his own, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.”» This probably is in substance the history of more 
than one half of those who commence school-teaching, with a view 
to make it a permanent profession. 

There are others, however, who have nerve enough to outlive their 
first six months, and who devote themselves unremittingly to their la- 
bors for a longer period; but very few among these ever become so 
attached to their chosen employment as to be unwilling to leave it 
for some other occupation which may offer; an expedient which, we 


believe, almost every professional teacher has taken into his calcula- 
tions for the future, and to’ which he looks forward with no very par- 
ticular reluctance. 


CAUSES OF MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


1. Parents do not sufficiently feel the importance of schools. After 
all that has been said in our halls of legislation, in our political assem- 
blies, in our public journals, and in our pulpits, upon the importance 
to a free and independent people, of a good education, there are many, 
very many who have no adequate notion of its value. This lack of 
appreciation will show itself in many ways, to make the duties of 
the teacher more arduous. One man keeps his son from school on the 
slightest occasion ; another, by the same spirit refuses to furnish the 
various facilities which the teacher may deem necessury for the prose- 
cution of study. Now while such isthe state of feeling in the pa- 
rent’s mind, the business of instructing his child, who will most assu- 
redly partake of his father’s spirit, will be more arduous than the ma- 
king of bricks and furnishing the straw under the task-masters of the 
Egyptian monarch. 

2. A false stundard of excellence and attainment for our schools, in 
the minds of parents, is another source of much difficulty and incon- 
venience to the teacher. The standard of their own attainments, and 
of the school of theirboyhood, is put by many parents for the youth and 
schools of the presentday. They seem not to reflect that a child, in order 
to maintain his comparative stunding in society now, must know more 
than if he had lived fifty years ago, because the progress in education, 
without claiming much for the “ march of intellect,” having kept pace 
in some ratio with other things, the whole body of the people are more 
advanced, Having in view a standard so low, the parent grudgingly 
furnishes the books and apparatus which may be needed to carry his 
son beyond his own level, and he sees no beauty or fitness in the plans 
and measures of the teacher, so unlike the instructer of his own early 
years. He has serious objection to all classification in the school, be- 
cause, as he says, he studied “ single-handed,” and he is unwilling his 
child should be compelled by any such “machinery,” to go beyond 
the limits prescribed in his own mind. 

3. A suspicious spirit on the part of parents, is another cause of 
misunderstanding. So universally does this operate on the minds of 
parents, induced perhaps by some failure or deception in a former 
teacher, that, for some weeks, in many districts, they seem to stand on 
the opposite side, to watch for the appearance of some fault. It would 
seem to be their motto, “ We will believe no good till we see it.” The 
children, always ready imitators and quick of discernment, catch the 
same spirit, and watch for some imperfection, which they fee! encour- 
aged to report at home as soon as they see it, or think they see it.— 
Faults, then, and not excellencies make the first impression, both at 
school and at home; and thatteacher, under such circumstances, must 
be a wonderful man, and wonderfully fortunate, if he can ever attain 
to a good degree of their confidence, which, if gained must be gained 
after long trial, patient effort, yet so as by fire. 

4. A disposition to dictate, is another cause of the difficulty. In 
New England, men often have some adroitness in various kinds of 
business. ‘The Farmer, for instance, if he be a true Yankee, may at 
the same time be a carpenter, a wheelwright, a shoema’.er and a black- 
smith—/for all his own purposes. fhe do not operate in all these de- 
partments, he feels perfectly at liberty to direct how the work shall be 
performed for him. So most parents feel disposed to give lessons to the 
schoolmaster. If they call a physician, he may administer to his pa- 
tient either calomel or lobelia, as he chooses, but the teacher must first 
hear their direction in his profession. And the most unfortunate part 
of it is, that the dictation usually comes to the teacher throwgh the 
pupil, who, by the time he delivers his message, has pretiy thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of it, and what part of it might be yielded by the pa- 
rent, is sure to be insisted on as a matter of right by the child. 

_ 5. A want of personal acquaintance between the parties. Teachers 
in many of our schools spend months, and in some instances years 
with youth whose parents they have never known. The parents, du- 
ring this time, have probably formed their opinion of the teacher, per- 
haps have expressed it freely, either for or against him, and yet, have 
never spoken a word with him, and very likely may not even know 
him by sight. They can understand but little of his character, of his 
temper, or of his interest in his school. All they can know of him is 
derived through their children—a knowledge which, to say the most for 
it, may be right or it may be wrong. 

Let us not, however, be understood to place the causes of all these 
evils at the door of parents. We say it with sorrow—teachers have 
too often rendered themselves unworthy of the confidence and co-ope- 
ration of parents. It must be admitted, however humbling the fact, 
that the office of the teacher has too often been filled with the personifi- 
cation of indolence, selfishness, and imbecility. Men have sometimes 
entered upon the business of teaching from no higher motive than their 
incapacity to gain a livelihood in any other way. Through the su- 
pineness of school committees, and the misdirected sympathy of some 
of their influential friends, there have been not a few men who have 
gained their situations by the paper qualifications which they carried 
in their pocket-books, and who, so far as usefulness in their schools 
was concerned, might as well have been themselves paper men. 

To be Continued. 
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FEMALE TEACHERS. 


The following remarks by Mr. Manna, are introductory to a 
Lecture by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, originally delivered 
at Boston as the first of a course, which the female teachers 
were specially invited to attend, and now published in the 
Massachusetts Common School Journal. The Lecture is ve- 
ry appropriate, and we shall make some extracts from it here- 
after. 

Mr. Mann can render the cause great service by publishing 
from time to time, more of this valuable series of lectures, or 
at least extracts from them. 


“ Within one month from thedate of this number of our Journal, 
(June,) there will be between three thousand and four thousand Female 
‘Teachers, actually engaged in the Common Schools of Massachuseits. 
Who can estimate the amount of influence, which this number of per- 
sons will exercise upon the future character and condition of the rising 
generation? Not one of the learned professions,—whose actions ure 
all brought forth into display, and done under the eyes of men, and 
therefore seem to constitute so much of the business of the world,— 
equals their silent and unseen, but far reaching power. The profes- 
sions act principally upon men, and a great part of all the impressions 
which are made upon men begin to be obliterated as soon as made. 
But the impressions made upon children are constantly expanding and 
enlargjng. 


“ Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


We have often thought, that if the teachers of our summer schools 
could bring no higher motive to their work, than that of gaining their 
daily bread, their task must be, beyond any other, wearisome and dis- 
heartening. Ifthey look upon the routine of the schoolroom, as so 
much wheel-work, which they are to drudge through for a stipulated 
price, then the literal tending of wheels must be fur less irksome and 
vexatious. So much more time and talent have been devoted to the 
laws of mechanics, than to the laws of mind,—to the processes of man- 
ufacturing, than to the modes of educating,—that wheels play smooth- 
ly; they do not jar and grate; they have no lungs with which to bel- 
low, nor limbs with which to spurn and strike; and, when once pro- 
nounced beyond repair, they can be taken from their frames and sold 
for oven-wood or old iron. The bread-and-butter earner has no such 
consolation in regard to the children. 

But on the other hand, if there be a true appreciation, by the female 
teacher, of the station she holds, of the power she wields, of the des- 
tinies she helps to decide, of the fountains of happiness it is her privi- 
lege to open, and of the sources of misery, it is herprerogative to close, 
then there is no station, or office, or dignity, known among men,— 
save that ofthe mother, only,—which outranks hers in importance. 

To aid in supplying those motives, which will lift this vocation out 
of the regions of a menial service and a drudgery ; and to place it upon 
the high and stedfast ground of duty, and of an honorable and a sacred 
calling, is one of the leading objects of this Journal. We know that 
men have established arbitrary, conventional differences, between dif- 
ferent employments ; but it is not in the power of man to establish any 
differences between employments, at all tobe compared with the difler- 
ent motives with which they are undertaken ; and always it is the mo- 
tive which gives the character to the work. The most servile duties 
of the humblest station, if performed for the welfare of a beloved fami- 
ly, confer a greater, as well as a truer pleasure, than can ever come 
from marching in the retinue of kings, if the object be to excite the en- 
vy of another. Motive, in all cases, has a transforming power over 
the nature of the service performed. It can invest the most repulsive 
with"attractions, or fill with ——— what a debased community re- 
gards with honor. Duties will not only be more easily done, but they 
will also be better done, just in proportion to the elevation of the mo- 
tive which inspires their performance. And how quickening and sus- 
taining must be the thought, in the breast of « female teacher, that she 
may be performing some of the earlier, and, therefore, more important 
processes, in enlightening and invigorating the dark and feeble minds 
of those beings who hereafter, in the full strength of their maturity, 
will lift, from the bowed race, the burden of some ancient calamity, or 
devise some new schemes of wisdom for their erenaee in a world of 
error. ‘“ What ismore wonderful, amongst ull the marvels of this glo- 
rious world, than a human soul in the fulness of its development ? 
What more beautiful than all its depths spread out, star-illumined, 
like those of the midnight heavens above us, with pure affections and 
bright thoughts ? How doubly beautiful, and how doubly admirable is 
all this, in the perfect purity of youth, before the mist of this lower 
world hath yet come upon it! hat a task, full of sucred and inspir- 
iting consolations, for a trueteacher! What an education, that, which 
proposes to give to this wonderful being, the entire enjoyment and 





DUNN’S SCHOOL TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


The readers of the Journal are already somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the views of this author, through the extracts which 
we have already made from the London edition of the above 
work. We have before us the American edition, prepared by 
the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, and published by Reed & Barber 


of this city. We take great pleasure in commending it to the 
careful perusal of every teacher who would make the school 
room the fountain of “sacred and salutary influences” to so- 
ciety, and the theatre of agreeable and profitable labor. The 
observations and views here presented, are the results of 
seven years exclusive devotion to the furtherance of popular 
education in connection with the British and Foreign School 
Society. The fact that they have been “seven happy years,” 
shows that the author has brought the right spirit to the work. 
Indeed this is manifest on every page of the Manual, and it is 
impossible for any one engaged in the cause of education in 
any of its departments, to read this work without feeling more 
deeply than ever the sacredness of his calling. Above all, 
must the teacher, while he becomes tremblingly sensible of 
the responsibilities of his office, feel the necessity of studious, 
persevering, prayerful preparation for its duties. Whatever 
changes for the better should be made in our present systems 
of education, they must spring from the teacher. The im- 
provement of the teacher therefore, should be the main object 
of every friend of our schools. To accomplish this, ag far as 
his experience and reflections will go, is the aim of this au- 
thor. How far he has been successful, our readers may judge 
from the following extracts. 
THE CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS IN TEACHING. 


There are conditions of happiness in a school, as well as in every 
other situation in life; and if these conditions be not observed, neither 
peace nor comfort can be fuund within its precincts. Permit me to 
enumerate some of them. 

The first is, ability to govern by moral means. Ina school it is of 
course necessary to resolve to rule ; but this 1s not all that is necessa- 
ry. Children are, to a much — extent than is generally suppos- 
ed, reasonable and intelligent beings; they are just as much influen- 
ced by motives as adults; and they must be governed very much in 
the same way. * * Ali men love power, especially moral power. 
The exercise of this kind of power, or what we call influence, is uni- 
versally grateful; the intensity, the exquisiteness of the enjoyment 
depending upon the number of minds which can be influenced; the 
perfection or dominant character of the influence itself; and the diffi- 
culties which have been surmounted,—the skill that has been exercis- 
ed,—the amount of mind which has been brought to bear, in its at- 
tainment. 

Now this particular kind of gratification, the able teacher enjoys in 
the highest perfection. His school is the field of his enterprize; in 
proportion to his skill and ingenuity in managing human nature, is 
the extent of his success; and in that success he finds an immediate 
and rich reward. To lead, simply by the power of his own mind, a 
hundred other minds in willing captivity; to turn the very way ward- 
ness and restlessness of childhood to the accomplishment of bis own 
matured plans and purposes; and to do all this without crushing the 
buoyancy of one spirit, or checking the flow of natural gladness in 
any one heart, is a yw and a joy abundantly compensating the 
toil and care by which it has been effected. 

The second condition of happiness in a school, is benevolence. 
That was a beautiful saying of Dr. Dwight, “ He that makes a little 
child happy for half an hour is a co-worker with God.” It precisely 
expresses the spirit which pervades the bosom of a happy teacher. 
* * He loves his work just because he delights in the exercise of the 
benevolent affections. His school-room is a happy lace, because it 
is the theatre of his -will,—the place where his kindest and best 
feelings are developed and exerci He has emotions there into 
which “a stranger cannot enter.” His relationship to i, is distinct 
from that which belongs to any other locality. 

A third condition of happiness, is unflinching faith in the efficacy 
of early instruction as a means of moral regeneration. On this 
point there should be no ng Mg or Whatever others may think, 
the teacher must be satisfied, that any great moral change in the com- 
munity, will be mainly effected by the instrumentality of schools; that 
this is God’s appointed way of spreading sacred and salutary influen- 
ces throughout the whole community. * * Reflect, I pray you, on 





“mastery of these wonders,—the perfect possession of itself !” 


the peculiar facilities whic’ are afforded by your particular position, 
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not only for doing good, but for doing it most extensively! Is it no 
advantage to turn up the yet unbroken soil, and to sow the first seeds? 
Is it nothing, to hold in your hand a chain of communication, linking 
your mind, not merely with a hundred other minds, but with all the 
minds that through all time shall ever be influenced by those who re- 
ceived their earliest impressions from you? Is it no special honor to 
be the servant of the feeblest, the most inexperienced, and the most 
helpless 7—to stand at the portico, as it were, of the temple of God, 
keeping the house, and guarding it from pollution? And is all this 
arrangement of Providence subservient to no end? Is it productive 
of no good result ? 


therefore, the learner has become able to write, this mode of teaching 
him to spell should by no means be neglected. 

“ Reading should invariably precede spelling. Ido not mean that 
the child should be kept a long time in learning to read, before he com- 
mences spelling; but that he should never be set to spell a word until 
he has first become able readily to read it. The reason is, that read- 
ing is much easier than spelling, and that a person cannot spell by 
thinking how a word sownds, but he must recollect how it looks. The 





eye, therefore, as well as the ear, must become familiar with a word, 
| before itcan readily be spelled. One thing that renders reading easier 
than spelling, 1s, that perception is more vivid and distinct than con- 


Subordinate, indeed, to these essential elements of happiness, yet | ception. Hence it is easier to distinguish two similar words, as cat 
still materially affecting the degree of comfort which a teacher will en- | and rat, or eat and tea, when the eye is fixed upon them in reading, 


joy in his school, are two other qualifications, which may just be hint- 

at. The first is, the ability to interest children; not only to make 
them happy, but happy in the performance of duty. * * The sec- 
ond is, competent information ; by which I mean, not merely the pos- 
session of just sufficient knowledge to conduct the school, but such a 
complete and accurate acquaintance on the part of the teacher, with 
the elements of that which he has to teach, as shall give him the per- 
fect mastery of all its parts, and unlimited confidence in the correct- 
ness of his instructions. Ary branch of science which is not thus 
known, is not our own; it must be ranked among the lands that are 
yet to be possessed. No mancan clearly and simply explain toa 
child, any thing with which he is not himself perfectly acquainted. 
To illustrate successfully much more is necessary; a considerable 
share of information on many subjects is essential to success in this 
department. A good teacher knows and feels this, and since all 
knowledge is congruous, he is always on the look-out for materials of 
instruction. It is thus he learns his own ignorance. The further he 
advances, the more he finds how necessary it is, that he who under- 
takes to teach others, should take time to prepare himself. 

One other observation. No man can be happy as a teacher, who is 
not prepared to devote all his powers to the performance of ils duties. 
Fellenberg does not ask too much, in demanding for this office, “a 
vigilance that never sleeps, a perseverance that never tires.” * * * 
The motto of Luther, ‘‘ Work on earth, and rest in heaven,” must be 
the motto of every faithful school-master; and he who is not prepared 
to live and act in this spirit, had better leave the service to warmer 
hearts and nobler minds. Such a man will never know any thing of 
the elevated delights which associate themselves with the employment; 
he may have the drudgery, but he will not find the pleasures of the ex- 
ercise; he belongs to that class, of whom Fenelon beautifully says, in 
relation to another (and yet not another) service, ‘“‘ They perceive what 
it deprives them of, but they do not see what it bestows; they exagge- 
rate its sacrifices, without looking at its consolations.” 


“ DIDAKTIK,” OR THE ART OF COMMUNICATING. 


By this word (didaktik,) which the Germans have adopted from 
the Greek, I wish you to understand, the art of teaching; as distin- 
guished on the one hand, from their methodik, or science of methods ; 
and on the other from their padagogik, or science of education ; of 
which the art of communicating is only one part or division. You 
will readily perceive that it is an attainment perfectly distinct from 
any particular plan or system; and also a very different thing from 
what is usually termed tact in teaching. It is in fact, the art of so 
communicating knowledge, that the pupil shall, as far as possible, 
comprehend in all its relations, the truth sought to be imparted ; and 
that, associating what is thus received, with other and previous acqui- 
sitions, he may be led at one and the same time, to cultivate his origi- 
nal faculties, and to store his mind richly and permanently with valu- 
able facts. This is what I mean by “the art of teaching,” a talent 
which few naturally possess, but which may doubtless be acquired by 
the careful and diligent study of the human mind, in connection with a 
moderate share of “ practice.” 

THE ALPHABET. 


The Alphabet is usually the first subject presented to the notice of a 
child at school; and a more difficult or tiresome lesson he is never 
doomed to meet with in his whole future course. The names of the 
letters are unmeaning and arbitrary sounds; and with two or three ex- 
ceptions, the forms are not associated with any object previously re- 
cognized. How can such an exercise be expected to produce any thing 
but weariness and disgust ? You will be glad to hear that men of the 
highest attainments in literature, have not thought it beneath their 
character and standing to endeavor at least to facilitate the passage 
across this ‘ bridge of sighs.’ 


SPELLING, 

We learn to spell, chiefly, if not exclusively, in order that we may 
be able to write correctly; that method, therefore, which will most 
Fag an and effectually enable us to carry the relative situations of 
the letters in the mind, so that whenever we wish to express our 
thoughts on paper, we can do so without misplacing them, is certain- 
ly the best. es, as writing a word is a slower operation than 
orally spelling it; and as the mind is obliged in that exercise to dwell 
longer on the relative situation of every letter, than it is in mere pro- 
nunciation, the orthography of the word must be more deeply impress- 


than it is to recollect the difference in their orthography, when they are 
absent from the eye.”* 

The plan pursued at the model school in the Borough Road, which 
plan is fully explained in the Manual of the society, is perhaps the best 
that can be devised. 

“ The spelling lessons, which are printed in both roman and italic 
type, to exercise the children in reading various characters, exhibit a 
two-fold arrangement. The names of things are arranged under va- 
rious heads, such as trades, measures, vegetables, quadrupeds, cloth- 
ing, fruit, medicine, flowers, birds, &c.; and columns of other words 
are placed alphabetically. The last fifteen lessons of the set consist of 
a selection of words, approximating in sound, but different in spelling 
and signification. They embrace the principal orthographical irreg- 
ularities of the language. The whole set consists of sixty folio les- 
sons, containing, besides four alphabets, nearly six thousand words; 
selected primarily for the = of communicating a complete 
knowledge of English orthography, and revised with the desigg of in- 
cluding a very extensive range of useful knowledge, and inducing 
habits of observation and inquiry. The plan of teaching is invaria- 
ble throughout the series ; the pupils are expected to spell, read, and 
explainevery word. Suppose, for instance, the word tobe ‘ he.’ The 
first boy would say he—he ; and the second boy would, without giv- 
ing aregular definition, express his sense of itsmeaning. He may be 
supposed to say, ‘him,’ or ‘ not me;’ or, putting it in a sentence, say, 
‘he is here.’ Any answer which indicates a knowledge of the word 
should be accepted, however homely, either in language or illustration. 
The same remark applies to all the definitions they give; if the idea 
be correctly received, rspeated demands for explanation will soon lead 
to more suitable language and more correct definitions. The two 
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ed on the memory by writing, than it can be in any other way. When, 


principal points to be attained by the pupil, are, the comprehension of 
the meaning of the term, and the power of expressing that meaning in 
suitable language. 

‘The meanings of the words in the alphabetical columns which 
are generally derivative, the pupils learn by being exercised in sep- 
arating the prefixes and affixes, and then tracing the root through 
other combinations. For instance, the word ‘ retrospection ; the mon- 
itor would say, ‘ Separate it,’ and the boys would reply, retro, be- 
hind, spect, look, and tion, act or action. He would then say, ‘ What 
is the meaning of the word retrospection?’ and he would ask for oth- 
er instances in which the root occurs. In-spect, pro-spect, spect- 
acle, circum.spect, re-spect, and other words would be given.” 

The advantages of this system of interrogation are numerous and 
weighty. It teaches even the youngest child to apply every word 
as itis brought before him, from his earliest acquaintance with a 
written or printed language. It leads the mind direct from the 
words to the legitimate use of them, the communication of ideas,— 
By inducing the child to draw on the resources of its own mind, it 
teaches him to compare, to discriminate, to judge; a process by 
which he is rendered capable of far greater mental exertion. It ne- 
cessarily ensures a habit of observation and scrutinizing inquiry ; it 
occasions close application ; and it constantly calls upon the master 
rather to restrain than to excite. 


READING. 


It has often been observed, (and certainly not without sufficient 
reason) that very few persons read well! To read simply and 
naturally, with animation and expression, is indeed a high and 
rare attainment. What is generally called good reading, is, 
in fact, the very worst kind of reading; 1 mean, that which calls 
the attention of the auditor from the subject of the discourse to the 
supposed taste and skill of the person who is pronouncing it. The 
best window is that which least intercepts the prospect ; and he is the 
best reader who brings before us the mind of the author, unencum- 
bered by the tints and tracery of his own style and manner. Sitill, 
it must be remembered that with most persons reading is an art.— 
The best readers are those who have most diligently studied their 
art—studied it so well that you do not perceive that they have stu- 
diedit all. Youso thoroughly understand, and so sensibly feel the 
force of what they say, that they never think for a moment how they 
are saying it; and you never know the exact extent of your obliga- 
tion to the care and labor of the elocutionist. In many schools, 





* Parkhurst. 
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little can be done beyond teaching the pupil to read in a plain and 
intelligent manner -to pronounce with general correctness, and to 
avoid offensive tones. You may probably wish to have a few rules, 
by attention to which this degree of proficiency may, in most cases, 
be secured. I will only mention four. 

1. Take care that the pupil thorouzhly understands that which 
he is directed to read. This is absolutely essential to his success. 
If he do not fully comprehend the thought, how can he be expected 
adequately to express the language in which it may be clothed? At- 
tention to this point is just as important in the lowestas in the highest 
class. Indeed, it is there, in the lowest class, that the habit of fully 
comprehending in the mind that which is presented to the eye must 
be formed. The great evil of putting before children unmeaning com. 
binations of letters, such as “‘ bla, ble, bli, blo, blu,” and all the rest of 
this ridiculous tribe, is, that in reading them, a habit is formed of 
separating the sight and sound of words from sense, a habit which fre- 
quently cleaves to the mind long after the days of childhood have 
passed away. If therefore you would have a sentence well read, 
read so asto be understood and felt by the hearer, take care that 
the reader himself both understands and feels it. The progress of 
your pupils, too, will by this meats be greatly facilitated. ‘He who 
is taught the habit of carrying the sense along with the sound, is 
armed with two forces instead of one, to grapple with the difficulties 
he encounters—the one, his knowledge of the letters and syllables, 
and the other, his knowledge of the story.”* 

2. Remember that the tones and emphasis which we use in conver- 
sation are those which form the basis of good elocution. Children 
should therefore be instructed to read as they talk. How often do 
you find young people describing with an ease and vivacity which is 
truly charming, eveuts which, if read by them in the very same 
terms, from a book, would be insufferably dull and uninteresting. 

3. Guard your pupils agvinst rapidity and loudness. A rapid 
and noisy reader is of all others the most disagreeable, and, at the 
same time, the most unintelligible. Insist therefore upon a slow 
and distinct enunciation of every word ; without securing which, it 
will be imposs‘ble to obtain correct pronunciation, good emphasis, or 
suitable intonation. Slow reading in a subdued tone of voice, is al- 
ways most agreeable and impressive; in the reading of the Holy 
Scripture, the boisterous fluency which ignorant persons so frequent. 
ly applaud, is irreverent and offensive. 

Do not permit too much to be read at one time. A good teach- 
er can profitably occupy twenty or thirty minutes over a page, with- 
out at all wearying his children. 





He will often say, “I perceive | 


the absence of any sufficient inspection of the schools, and examina- 
tion of the nature of the instruction given, the want of a Model school 
which might serve for the example of those Socievies and Committees 
which anxiously seek to improve their own methods of teaching, and 
finally, the neglect of this great subject among the enactments of our 
voluminous legislation.” 

“It is proposed that the Board should be entrusted with the applice- 
tion of any sums which may be voted by Parliament for the purposes 
of Education in England and Wales. 

Among the first objects to which any grant may be applied, will be 
the establishment of a Normal School. 

In sucha school a body of schoolmasters may be formed, competent 
to assume the management of similar institutions in all parts of the 
country. In such a school likewise the best modes of teaching ma 
be introduced, and those who wish to improve the schools of their 
ee er | have an opportunity of observing their results. 

he Board,will consider whether it may not be advisable, for some 
years, to apply asum of money annually in aid of Normal Schools of 
the National, and of the British and Foreign School Societies. 

They will likewise determine whether their means will allow them 
to afford gratuitizs to deserving schoolmasters; there is no class of , 
men whose rewards are so disproportionate to their usefulness to the 
community. 

In any Wovenit or Model School to be established by the Board, four 
principal objects should be kept in view, viz :— 

1. Religions Instruction. 2. Genera] Instruction. 
3. Moral Training. 4. Habits of Industry.” 

I beg leave, ut the outset, to state my opinion, that the establishment 
of a normal school for training masters in the most perfect methods 
of communicating literary and industrial, as well as moral and reli- 
gious instruction, is the most pressing and ogee of these objects, 

h in itself, and as beinga necessary step to the attainment of the rest ; 
and also the strong conviction which I entertain, that it should be a 
ae ge condition of such an establishment, that it should be so regu- 
ated, and provided with sufficient means to enable the teachers, who 
are trained there to acquire and to give such religious instructions as 
may be required at all ordinary schools, in the principles of the 
Church of England, without any exclusion of those who may be con- 
nected with such other religious persuasions as are known to prevail 
amongst a considerable portion of the population of the country, who 
may be desirous of, and should be enabled to receive similar instruc- 
tion from their own ministers, subject to the control and superintend- 
ence of the authority under which the school will be placed. 

That such a regu‘ation should be distinctly promulgated and under- 
stood, appears to me indispensable for its success in diffusing widely 


you do not quite understand that passage; read it again.” - Then he | those benefits which all are alike entitled to receive, and combining 
will require definitions of the leading words, their synonymes and | with the most approved methods of education the most solid foundation 


their opposites. Then perhaps he will have the sentence analyzed | 
or paraphrazed ; and after this, he will thoroughly explain every inci- | 
dental allusion, whether geographical, historical or biographical, | 
All this, it may be, must be | 


which ma ybe involved in the passage. 


on which it can be placed. 
By the late English papers, it appears that this Board have 
recently adopted a plan, by which the appropriation of all 


done before that which is read can be thoroughly understood, and he money voted by Parliament, for the purpose of promoting 


knows (to return to the point whence we set out) that until it is un-| 


derstood it can never be properly read. 


* Pillans. To be continued. 








NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


‘“‘ I have been the tutor of princes,” said the friend of Silvio Pel- | 
Eco, “ I am now ambitious to rise to the elevation of a schoolmas. | !"“~" . ’ 
ter to the poor.” If that noble sentiment found acordial response | training and instruction. 


in British bosoms, I should say of England, “the day of her deliv- 
erance draweth nigh.” 


lead to its extension. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.» 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

From an article in the Educator, it would seem that Eng- 
land is about to take some efficient measures to promote popu- 
lar education. The Queen has directed Lord John Russell, 
to form a board of Education, to consist for the present of the 
Lord President of the Council,—the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the Master of the Mint. In the com- 
munication of Lord John Russell, to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, signifying the commands of her Majesty, the former 
remarks— . 


“ That among the chief defects yet subsisting may be reckoned the 
insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters, the imperfect mode of 


teaching which prevails in, perhaps, the greater number of the schools, 


But it does not meet with such response, | 
and it never will, until the moral power which yet slumbers in our | 
schools, is, in a far greater degree than heretofore, recognized, de- | 
veloped, and sanctified. The improvement of educatiun will alone | 





education, will be governed. 

A teachers’ seminary is to be founded, a school where the 
candidates for the office of teacher may acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of their future profession, and may be 
practised in the most approved methods of religious and moral 
This school is to include a model 
school, in which children of all ages are to be trained on the 
most approved methods ; and the class room so constituted as 
to afford the candidate teacher an opportunity of attending 
each class, without distracting the attention of the children or 
teacher. Religious instruction is to be combined with the 
whole matter of education, and to regulate the entire system 
of discipline. Instruction in industry is to be included as a 
special department of the manual training of children. The 
physical and moral training of children in the model school, is 
to be an object of special solicitude. The instruction of the 
teachers’ department, is to be under the charge of a rector. 
A chaplain superintends the religious teaching, and inspec- 
tors are to be appointed, not exceeding at first two, who are to 
visit all the schools supported or aided by grants of public 
money, and to communicate information to the teachers of 
private, as well of public schools, as to any improvement in 
the art of teaching, and to report yearly the progress of educa- 
tion. 

These inspectors are empowered to grant gratuities to such 
teachers as deserve encouragement. 
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EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 


There are cheering indicatiuns of an active and increasing 
public interest in common education in every section of the 
country. We have now before us many valuable school doc- 
uments to which we can make but brief reference at this time. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


We are indebted to some friend at Harrisburg for a copy of 
the fifth annual Report of the superintendent of common 
schools. It is a.plain but interesting exposition of the opera- 
tions of the school system, for the year, ending Jan. 1, 1839. 
This great State had no school system worth speaking of un- 
til the Act of June, 1836. Previous tothis Act, the education 
of all the youth of the State was not regarded as a subject of 
public concern. The general opinion then was that it belong- 
ed exclusively to the private duties devolving upon parents and 
guardians. When therefore it was first attempted to make it 
in part a public duty, the change of obligations was at first 
resisted. But it has within a very few years worked its way 
to very general approbation and adoption. For this change, 
and for the very excellent system now in operation, the State 
owes a large debt of gratitude to the late superintendent, Mr. 
Burrows, and we cannot wish Mr. Shunk better success, than 
to be sustained by the same enlightened sentiment, in the Le- 
gislature, and out of it, which almost uniformly followed all 
the suggestions of his predecessor. We shall give a brief 
sketch of the system of public instruction now in operation in 
this State, as presented inthis Report. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

By the Act of 1836, every township, borough and ward in 
the commonwealth, excluding the city and county of Philadel- 
phia where a separate law is in force, is divided into 1033 dis- 
tricts. The number will increase by the erection of new 
townships and boroughs. 

System of Public Instruction. Mr. Shunk’s Report. 


The great effective principle in our laws on this subject, is an annual 
state appropriation equal to one dollar to each taxable inhabitant of 
the stute, to be paid to accepting districts, upon the condition that they 
levy a tax equal to about 65 cents upon each taxable inhabitant in 
their respective districts, which tax they are authorized to increase to 
treble this amount, if required to defray the expenses of education. 

The main distinctive feature of the common school law is this: it 
commits to the people of the accepting districts, the whole administra- 
tion of the affairs of the system, they elect the directors, into whose 
hands are committed all the powers required to carry it into complete 
effect. Six directors in each district constitute the board, two of whom 
are annually elected to serve for three years. ‘This board receives the 
state a er anger oe levies the tax required upon the citizens of the dis- 
trict, provides school houses, and pays by its treasurer the teacher, and 
other expenses of the system. This local government, by means of 
directors, is regularly constituted by the people themselves, for the pur- 
Pose of providing for, and superintending the education of all the chil- 

ren in the respective districts. The beauty and simplicity of this ar- 
rapgoment are admirable. Those who pay the local tax and who are 
so deeply interested in its proper application, have the direct control 
and supervision of the agents employed to perform their will. 

The law also provides that in each primary district, which includes 
the inhabitants who send their children to the same school, a commit- 
tee may be to consist of three of the neighbors interested in the 
school, who are authorized to appoint the teacher, and under the in- 
structions of the directors to visit the schools, provide fuel, and attend 
to all the local concerns of the primary district. 

But before thisdomestic government can be erected and the care and 
supsemapylonce of education can be committed to public agents, a ma- 
jority of the voters in each district must determine the question, wheth- 
er their interests will be promoted, and the education of their children 
advanced, by receiving annually ftom the state treasurer a sum equal 
toone dollar for each taxable i abitant, and providing in addition for 
levying a tax upon themselves to such an amount as may be required 
to up the common schools, or whether it is better to leave public 
education to be prosecuted by individual exertion without resorting to 
united effort—-and if they have determined to the - 


accept the system 
may ut the end of three years discontinue its provisions, if required by 
the public good. 














This system was introduced by the act of June, 1836. By the pri- 
or laws for the advancement of common school education the sum of 
seventy-five thousand dollars was distributed to the several counties in 
1835, and the same sum in 1836. For the year 1837, the sum of 
$200,000 was appropriated. For the year 1838, the sum of $500,000 
was added, principally for the purposes of aiding in the erection of 
school houses, making the state appropriation for that year $700,000. 

And for the year 1839, the sum FF $308,919 was appropriated, being 
equal to one dollar for each taxable inhabitant. 

Our system of common school instruction, has, since its introduction, 
been Eoteally gaining favor with the people. 

In 1837, there were 987 districts, 603 accepting, and 384 non-accept- 
ing; in 1838, 1001 districts, 765 accepting, and 236 non-accepting ; 
in 1839, 1033 districts, 840 accepting, and 193 non-accepting. 


The following is the condition of the Common Schools in 
1338, 


Whole number of Districts, 4 ° , 1033 
Number of accepting districts, ; . . 804 
Number of non-accepting districts, ° , . 193 
Number of schools in accepting districts,  . - 5269 
Average length of schools for 1833 in months ‘ 53 
Number of Teachers, t remle, Sa he * ; om 
Average wages of Teachers, brome, B ay = 
Number of scholars, . . ‘ : 233,719 
Average number of scholars in each school, 42 
Average cost of each scholar per quarter, . $1 39 
Amount of State appropriation for accepting dis- 

tricts, : 7 : - : $214,944 
Tax assessed for school purposes, ‘ $385,732 
Amount appropriated to city and county of Phila- 

delphia ; J : $39,578 
Amount due to non-accepting districts, . $54,397 


This presents items of intelligence honorable to the State, 
and to those who have had a more immediate agency in rev- 
vlutionizing public sentiment on the subject. But the pro- 
vision for education does not end here. 

FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


Under this act fifteen female seminaries are in operation, and the 
average number of pupils in each of which is 37—the mediitm price of 
tuition for one year is $15 66, and the medium amount of the whole 
expense of a pupil for one year, including boarding, &c. is $111 33. 


ACADEMIES. 


The same appropriations which are made to female seminaries by 
the act of 12th Apa, 1838, are made to academies. 

Those in which 15 pupils are constantly taught by one or more 
teachers, in either or all the following branches, to wit: Greek and 
Roman classics, mathematics, and English or German literature, are 
entitled to 300 dollars; if 25 pupils are taught us aforesaid, to 409 dol- 
lars; and if 40 pupils are taught as aforesaid, by at least two teachers, 
500 dollars annually. 

From the reports received it appears that the average number of pu- 
pils in each academy is fifty-eight ; ‘that the medium price of tuition for 
a year is $17 67, and thatthe medium amount of the whole expenses 
of a pupil for one year, including boarding, &c. $144 86. 


COLLEGES. 


By the act of 12th April, 1838, there is an annual appropriation of 
one thousand dollars made to each university and college incorpora- 
ted by the legislature, and maintaining four professors, and instructing 
constantly at least one hundred students. 

These institutions have all made reports which are fully set out in 
the tables hereto annexed. It appears there were during the last year 
1509 students in the university and colleges, aud in the preparatory 
schools—that 21 students are preparing themselves to become teachers 
in common schools—that the medium price of tuition for one year, in- 
a fuel and contingencies, is $39 22, and that the medium amount 
r~ ao. expenses of a student for one year including boarding is 

113 44. 


From a review of our system of education, so far as it is under the 
care or receives the direct patronage of the state, it that durin 
the past year, there were in the University of Pennsylvania and 8 col- 
leges . ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 1500 scholars. 
In 43 academies, ‘ : ° ’ - 2420 * 

In 15 female seminaries, P . ¢ : 50 * 
In 5888 common schools, ‘ . - 3719 “ 
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This review presents the partial development of a system of in- 
struction, which contains within itself a capacity of being extended, 
and of effecting all the purposes for which it was ished. Its 
foundations are deeply laid—its energies are derived from the sove- 
reign will of the people, and its objects are the promotion of thei: wel- 
fare, the improvement of the public mind and the security and perpet- 
uation of our free institutions. 

It is now an admitted principle, that general education and free gov- 
ernment, mutually sustain each other. That the latter cannot exist 
permanently without the former, and that the former produces the lat- 
ter. Every development of mental power reflects the rights of man, 
and the rights of man can be only understood and appreciated when 
mental power is cultivated. In South America, the want of that ele- 
ment of modern society, common education, fills the patriot with just 
alarm for the permanency of free government, while in Prussia the 
general education of the people has changed a strong monarchy in 
theory, into a mild patriarchal government in practice. Thus moral 
and intellectual culture in addition to the individual and general happi- 
ness it diffuses, is with us identified with, and secures the permanency 
of our free political institutions. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON. 


The following is extracted from a prospectus signed by the 
President of this College, in the Educator. 


The department of the College to which the attention of the public is 
at present respectfully requested, is the TEACHERS SEMINARY 
and MODEL SCHOOL, under the care of Professor Cunningham 
and Mr, William Dunn, late of the Edinburgh Institution. The can- 
didate Teachers will prosecute their studies in Mathematics and Phi- 
losophy, under the ordinary Professors in the Collegiate department. 
They will be instructed in the theory and practice of Teaching by Pro- 
fessor Cunningham, and will be employed a portion of the day in giv- 
ing lessons under his inspection, on the plan pursued in the Prussian 
and French Seminaries for Teachers. The Model School is taught 
by Mr. Dunn, whose experience as a teacher, and intimate knowledge 
of the best systems of instruction, have recommended him to the Trus- 
tees as a fit — for the office, and who resigned his situation in the 
Edinburgh Institution to accept the appointment. 

One winter’s experience of Mr. Dunn’s services, justifies us in 
pledging to the public, a most thorough English and business educa- 
tion—on the very best plans now practiced in Europe, and in this 
country. 

Tocherish this department as a means of furnishing a complete 
mercantile education, also for preparing such as desire it, to enter our 
Academical department, we have made arrangements for the reception 
of boys between 9 and 15 years of age, who will be placed under the 
constant inspection of an assistant, and their wardrobe will be careful- 
ly attended to by a Matron. 

We are happy in being able now to meet the numerous inquiries of 
friends in reference to thisdepartment; in fact, such inquiries have had 
no little — * calling it into existence. Parents and rdians 
may confide their children to our care, with the assurance that every 
thing within our power will be done to secure the development of their 
moral affections and their intellectual powers; whilst their physical 
energies will not be crushed but rather promoted. 

Young gentlemen desirous of preparing themselves in the best man- 
ner for ‘Teachers of Common Schools, have here the desired opportu- 
nities. ‘They have access to all the College course of studies, except 
the Latin and Greek Classics. They have the benefit of ocular de- 
monstration as to the entire conduct of a school, moving onward un- 
der the most approved principles. And should a class be formed, lec- 
tures will be given on the Science of Education, by Prof. Cunning- 
ham. 

Are there not individuals of benevolent feeling, willing to assist 
young men to qualify themselves for teachers, by furnishing them 
with the means of attending our Normal Seminary thus prepared ? 
Are there not school districts who would find it their interest to raise 
the means for educating as Teachers some of their own young men 
for this service ? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Postic Scuoois or Paitapevrnia contain nearly 19,000 aaa 
pils. The cost of maintaining the schools is equal to about six dol 

for each child ; but in this estimate is not included the sum expended 
for building and repairing school-houses, which amounted last year to 
nearly $75,000. Wecopy from the report of the Controllers, a notice 
of a late addition to the course of instruction now offered gratuitously 
to all classes of citizens. 

By reference to the last Annual Report, it will be seen that the Con- 
trollersthen announced to their fellow citizens the that they had, 
at some cost, obtained a suitable lot for the erection of a High School ; 
and had laid the corver stone of that structure, on the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1837. Since that period, a building, admirably adapted to its 
intended uses, has been completed on the east of Penn Square, near 
the Mint of the United States, professors in various bra of Clas- 
seal, English Belles Leures, Mathematical, Astronomical, and Phys 





ical Seience appointed, the School opened, and an adequate number of 
pupils, afler due and strict examination, have been admitted. Lec- 
tures are delivered on Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, Bet- 
any, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. The French, German, 
and Spanish languages, will be added as classes are formed. This 
school is now in the most satisfactory condition. ‘To this edifice hus 
been appended an Astronomical Observatory, with facilities and ad- 
vantages as great as were consistent with its location in a city, and 
the means at hand for its construction and supply of instruments, some 
of which, now nearly completed ut Munich, in Bavaria, it is ae. 
will prove superior to any heretofore introduced into our country. The 
vast advantages of such an establishment to the pupils of this School, 
to the best interests of geographical, nautical, and astronomical sci- 
ence; and to the enviable distinction of our noble Commonwealth, are 
too obvious to need comment here. 


MICHIGAN. 


John D. Pierce, Esq., Superintendent of public instruction in Mi- 
chigan, in his report to the Legislature, in December last, says;— 

“The progress of our school system has been as rapid as could ra- 
tionally have been anticipated. rcely two years and a hulf have 
pree since the first movement was made. During this time, the 
system has been devised, matured, and ado and is now generally 
in successful operation. In the fall of 1836, 39 townships reported 
55 districts, leaving 2,337 children between the ages of 5 and 16. In 
the fall of 1837, 109 townships reported 382 districts, leaving 15,441 
between the ages of 5and 17. During the last fall, 245 townships 
reported 1509 districts, with above 34,000 between those ages. An in- 
creasing interest in primary school education is manifesting itself in 
all parts of the State. For the erection of houses and support of 
schools, the districts have voluntarily raised the past year the sum of 
$91,717.” Our school law provides for a yearly enumeration of all 
the children and youth of the State between certain ages, and for a full 
report from all the schools organized under this law. In justice to all 
concerned, ought not provision to be made for a full report from all 
private schools ? 





TENNESSEE, 


“An act to establish a system of Common Schools in the State of 
Tennessee, passed June 24th, 1838,” has been published at Nashville, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with an appendix, con- 
taining a synopsis of the duties of the officers, forms of Reports, a 
plan for a school house, and “ the Attorney General’s opinion on cer- 
tain sections of the act.” 

The Legislature of Tennessee have created only one new set of 
officers, in forming their school system, viz., five commissioners for 
each school district. The constables are to hold biennial elections for 
commissioners, and the duties of the latter officers are, to take the cen- 
sus of the children, to choose sites, build school houses, and have the 
custody of them, to employ, pay, advise, direct, and if necessary dis- 
miss teachers, to inspect the schools, at least once a month, (a good 
regulation,) to inspect the teachers’ registers, and make out a rate bill 
from them, and choose a clerk to record their proceedings. They are 
also required to make annual reportsto the county clerk, showing how 
a the schools have been kept, the number of scholars, the number of 
children in thedistrict, names of parents of each, the school fund, its 
source and appropriation, on penalty of a fine of $10. If the repert 
is not made, the district clerk may require it of them, and if the dis- 
trict should lose its portion of the State fund through their neglect, they 
are liable to pay it with interest. Signing a false report is to be fined 
iwe ty dollars. 

A teacher may be employed to divide his time between two schools 
in a district, or in two adjoining districts, when necessary, but each 
must be kept at least three months, as required by law. 

We fear it will be difficult, to enlist the proper men in the superin- 
tendence of schools, under a system so coercive and apparently so un- 
necessary. 





NEW YORK. 


We intended to have noticed the last Annual Report of | 
Gen. Dix, ere this. We glean the following facts respecting 
the condition of the Common Schools for 1838. Reports were 
received from nearly all of the 10,583 districts. In the dis- 
tricts reported, the schools were kept on an average over eight 
months. The average number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts is nearly 56 toeach. The average number instructed 
was nearly 54 toeach. The amount of money paid for teach- 
ers’ wages was $813,758 29; of which $206,157 16 was raised 
by taxon the property of the inhabitants of the cities and 
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towns ; $477,875 27 from the parents or guardians of the chil- 
dren attending school, and $129,725 76 only, from the State and 
Local Common School Fund, together with the income deri- 
ved from the United States Deposite Fund, now divides 80 


cents per scholar. 

In order to make room for the following notices, we are obliged to 
postpone toa future number several extracts from the clear and valu- 
able suggestions of the late Superintendent, under the head of “ Im- 
provements in the System.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.- 


Since penning the article on a former page respecting this 
Association, we have received a Circular of the Committee of 
arrangements, in which they state that the next meeting will 
be held at Springfield, Mass. on Thursday, the 22d of August, 

- (the present month) and will continue in session until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evening. 

“ During the session of the Institute at Springfield, lectures 
may be expected from the following gentlemen: Messrs. Rob- 
ert Rantoul, Jr. of Boston; J. G. Carter of Lancaster; Alexan- 
der H. Everett of Roxbury; G. F. Thayer, and Thomas Cush- 
ing, Jr. of Boston; Emerson Davis of Westfield; Roswell D. 
Hitchcock of Andover; D. Mack of Cambridge; John G. Met- 
calf of Mendon; Henry A. Miles of Lowell; Nathan Munroe 
of West Bradford; and L. B. Lincoln of Deerfield. 

Conditional -) whew have also been made with Messrs. 
Wm. Dwight of Springfield: Henry Barnard, 2d. of Hartford; 
E. C. Wines of Philadelphia; Jacob Abbot of Roxbury, and 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. of New York, to address the Institute 
during the session. 

The interest of the occasion will be heightened by the ex- 
ercises of the Hampden County Convention, which will be 
held at Springfield, on Monday, the 26th of August, at J0 
A. M., when an address will be delivered by the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and statements be made by delegates 
from the various towns in the county, relative to the defects 
and improvements in the means of instruction within their 
ubservation.” 

We would again urge such Teachers and friends of the 
cause in Connecticut, as can do so, to attend and to influence 
others to join them. They will come back to the field of their 


own labors, with their hands and their hearts strengthened. 








NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF PRI- 


MARY EDUCATION. 


We have received a Circular of the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Lyceum, inviting, through the Governor of each State, 
the friends of Education to meet in the Hall of Independence, 
at Philadelphia, on the 22d of November next, “for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various topics connected with element- 
ary Education in the United States,” and to continue in ses- 
sion for one week. We can in this number only insert the 
topics, to which, among others, the attention of the Conven- 


tion will be directed. 

“ How many children are there in each State, who, accord- 
ing to the laws of that State, should be under instruction ? 
How many of this number are found in the schools ? What 
is the condition of the common schools in each State? What 
is the organization of the school system? What branches of 
knowledge should be taught in our common schools? What 
should be the character of our common school books? How 
may school apparatus and schoo! libraries be made most use- 
ful? In what branches should instruction be given orally, 
and in what degree? What should be the pol a of 
teachers? Are normal schools (or seminaries for the prepa- 
ration of teachers) desirable? On what plan should they be 
established? Is a central normal school for the Union desi- 
rable ? Should it be under the direction of Congress or a so- 
ciety of citizens? What connection should the common 








schools have with academies, colleges and universities ? 
What models for school-houses are best? Willa “Board of 
Education,” established by each state, afford the best supervi- 
sion and secure the highest improvement of the schools? 
How can itinerant teachers and lecturers best supply destitute 
places? Isa national system of instruction desirable ? How 
should a school-fund be applied ? In what part of the state has 
the greatest progress been made in elementary education? How 
may school statistics, which must be the basis of legislation, 
be most easily collected? What features of the systems now 
in operation in Holland, Germany, Prussia, France and Great 
Britain, may be most usefully adopted in this country ?” 

We agree with the Committee, that the discussion of these 
and kindred topics will elicit a mass of information, the im- 
portance of which cannot be easily overstated. We sincerely 
hope that the proposed convention will be numerously attend- 
ed, and that the discussions and statements there elicited will 
give an impulse to this great cause in every section of the 
land. 

The names of the gentlemen who compose the Committee, 
are a sufficient guarantee that this call originates in the high- 
est motives of benevolence and patriotism : 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey ; Charles Brooks, 
of Massachusetts ; John Griscom, of Pennsylvania; Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, of Michigan ; Theodore Dwight, Jr., of N. York. 








STATE COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

A Convention of the friends of Common School improve- 
ment will be held at Hartford, in the Hall of Representatives, 
on Wednesday the 28th of August at 10 o’clock A. M. and 
will continue in session until the following evening. 

Officers of the several County and Town associations for 
the improvement of Common Schools, of County and Local 
Lyceums, School Committies and Teachers, the Clergy of all 
denominations, individuals in public stations, and the friends 
of Education generally are invited to attend and present their 
views respecting the present condition of our schools and 
plans for their more extensive usefulness. 

Interesting statements may be expected from gentlemen 
familiar with the educational institutions of other States and 


Countries. 
HENRY BARNARD 2p. 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Commen Schools. 


Hartford, August, Ist 1839. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL DISTRICT MEETING. 

We would remind the inhabitants of School Districts, that 
the appointment of the District Officers is now in their hands, 
if exercised at the annual meeting, which by the “ Act con- 
cerning Schools,” must be held on the last Tuesday of this 
month—that is, on Tuesday the 27th of August,—notice being 
properly given, at least rive Days previous. 











The present number of the Journal will be forwarded to all of the 
former subscribers. They can thereby see a specimen of what it is 
proposed to make it for the current year. The succeeding numbers 
will be forwarded to such names only as are returned as subscribers, 
or for whom it may be ordered. Hence it is hoped that no one who 
may receive this number through the Office, will feel obliged to return 
it to the publishers. 








VOLUME lI. 


Complete sets of Volume I, stitched, with a title page and alpha- 
betical index, will be furnished at the former subscription price. 

Thie volume contains documents on the subject of popular edu- 
cation, some of which cannot be had in this country, and all of 
which will be valuable to teachers, and others interested in the 
general cause. ; 
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